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I. The evolution of culture may be separated into three general stages, those of 
(1) the lowest animal types, (2) median animal types, and (3) the higher animals. 
The first stage has no culture and the second stage but little. The last stage includes 
the anthropoids and man. The human division embraces savage, barbarian, and civ- 
ilized types of culture. II. Under each of these periods or stages are considered nine 
different factors which influence or determine culture, as follows: (1) gross organic 
structure, (2) neural organization, (3) language symbolisms, (4) the processes of 
thinking involved, (5) the phases of invention utilized, (6) the types of environment 
operative, (7) the types of adjustment functioning, (8) the objectives sought in ad- 
justment, and (9) resulting types of social organization. 


The history of science shows that there have been a great many 
empirical attempts to bring together the facts of history into some 
condensed classificatory scheme displaying the steps or stages of 
the development of human institutions as a means to the further 
interpretation of human history. Sometimes the empirical classifi- 
cations have been helped out by more or less crude attempts to use 
the findings of the mental and social sciences, or philosophies, to 
construct more complete systems of classifications to be used as 
norms for the measurement of historic movements and for the 
characterization of contemporaneous phases of culture. These at- 
tempts have for the most part belonged to what is known as the 
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“philosophy of history.” The disgrace into which the old philoso- 
phy of history fell was not due to the fact that its speculations were 
regarded as aside from the point. They were very much to the 
point, and the conclusions drawn from them were eagerly seized 
upon as norms of interpretation. Their fault was that there were 
not sufficient data, either from history or from the social and men- 
tal sciences, with which adequately to generalize over such wide 
temporal and spatial reaches of human behavior. There was need 
of much preliminary work of fact-gathering and generalizing, not 
only in history, but also in biology and psychology and in the social 
sciences, to say nothing of geology and the older sciences, before 
there could be adequate supergeneralizations about the whole 
course of cultural development. Yet so necessary were some such 
generalizations felt to be that they have never ceased to be made 
and used, despite the scorn of the exclusively fact-gathering types 
of historians and of the social scientists with an administrative 
bent. Even these scientists recognize in practice, if not in theory, 
the homely truth that a poor generalization is better than no gen- 
eralization, because it opens the way through constructive criticism 
for a better one (7).* 

The present essay is not an attempt in the field of the phi- 
losophy of history, but rather in the field of social psychology, 
which is concerned with the psycho-social mechanisms and pat- 
terns of the adjustment behavior of people living in functional 
contact with one another. Social psychology is a derivative sci- 
ence—as indeed, for that matter, are all sciences—and it is de- 
pendent for data used in its generalizations in part upon all of 
the mental and social sciences. Almost from the time of its ad- 
vent as a separate science it has been compelled to use the 
methods of borrowing and of projective synthetic logic or think- 
ing in order to assemble and generalize the data which it has 
required for use as a means of interpreting collective human be- 
havior in its widest relationships. The present attempt at the 
assemblage and correlation of material relative to individual and 
collective behavior from the several branches of related sciences 
of behavior is partly empirical and partly projective. 


* Figures in parentheses refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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In other articles (5, 10, 11) and books (8, 9) I have at- 
tempted to indicate the apparent line of development of man’s 
inner behavior pattern integration and of the environments which 
were operative as stimuli sources for the control of this behavior 
and of the inventions which served to transform the latter. It is 
the purpose of this article to bring into logical correlation these 
three factors and others, such as language, the dominant forms of 
the organism, types of responses and objectives in the adjustment 
situation, and the forms of social organization, in an effort to show 
how they have influenced one another in producing the total cul- 
tural complex of our civilization. Of course this correlation is not 
an easy task in view of our present knowledge, but the need of 
some such schematic presentation is, from the standpoint of the 
sociologist and the social psychologist, so great that it seems worth 
while to risk the accompanying tentative diagram and its expla- 
nation. 

As pointed out elsewhere (8, 9, 11) man has climbed the stair- 


way of civilization or increasing acculturization over the succes- . 


sive behavior steps of instinct, overt and internal habit mechan- 
isms, and vocal and written language, arriving finally in the plane 
of a scientific technique for the formulation and control of beha- 
vior, individual and collective. But the details of the adjustments 
which he worked out in his thinking and in his inventive responses 
to his environment, actually creating the most important aspects 
of that environment, without being adequately aware of the signifi- 
cance of the interrelated processes as a whole, have never been 
brought together at any one time.’ The chart here presented at- 
tempts to do this in an incomplete and schematic manner. The 
assumption back of the organization of the chart is that there is a 
close functional correlation between the stages of development of 
animal types; their structure and life-periods and motility; the 
sort of behavior patterns or mechanisms at their disposal; the 
kinds of language symbolism they possess for the objectification 
and communication of their inner behavior tendencies or thought 

* An article by H. H. Bawden (3) attempts to cover a portion of the same field 


in a somewhat similar manner. The reader should refer to Dr. Bawden’s article for 
supplementary material. See also Huxley (24). 
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processes; the types of invention of which they are capable as 
means to the modification of their adjustments to environment and 
thereby to the modification and creation of environments to serve 
in turn as controls over their adjustment responses; the objectives 
which they set up in adjustment; and the types of social organiza- 
tion in which they live. Each of these factors has at some time in 
the process of cultural evolution reacted back upon the others, and 
each is in some degree the product of the others. The advantage 
of seeing the cultural development process as a whole is self-evi- 
dent, since only thus can we gain a true perspective of the func- 
tioning and development of each phase, and of the organisms—in- 
cluding their personalities and collective. behavior—who are the 
center and carriers of the cultural process. Only a bare outline of 
the process of functional interrelationships of these factors can 
now be offered, partly because the minor details are not adequately 
known and partly because they are seemingly so diverse and com- 
plicated that it is difficult or impossible to generalize them in any 
simple way for a wide range of territory. 

I. Ina sense the lowest stage of interrelated development pre- 
sented in the diagram—the one centering about the instinctive be- 
havior processes—is somewhat hypothetical. It may be questioned 
whether the behavior of even the lowest animal forms is mediated 
wholly on the basis of instinctive patterns. But hypothetically, and 
perhaps actually, the assumption offers a good starting-point with- 
out in any way invalidating the conclusions regarding the course of 
development. Among the lowest animals simple structures selected 
in conformity to a relatively constant natural environment (inani- 
mate and animate) require little or no modification of behavior 
patterns in order to make effective adjustments to the simple 
scheme of feeding and reproducing which constitutes practically 
the whole gamut of their behavior. There is, of course, no language 
in the sense of purposive communication among such forms; nor, 
so far as we know, any conscious processes of any sort. There is 
therefore no projection of adjustment ends. All responses to the 
natural environment, which was originally the only environment 
stimulating them, are comparatively stereotyped. Their organic 
structures, including the nervous system (where it exists), are too 
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Psychic Tech- 
nique Dominant 


Human Inner structural changes are 


no longer the product of 
biological mutation and 
| variation, but are in the 
| nature of. acquired neural 
and muscular adaptations 
and skills. Also sensory 
and organic extensions pro- 
duced by inventions serve 
to differentiate the _ 
responses of the organism 
to its environment. 


(0) Civilized 


types 


Proiective stage 

dominant. The 

| mechanisms of in- 

| ternal habit ad- 

| justment have 

been symbolized 
and projected or 

externalized in 

permanent forms 

as psycho-social 

controls. Vocal 

| projections also 

| of very great im- 

| portance. 


The structural changes in 
brain, hands, vocal appara- 


(2) Barbarian 


types 
tus, and upright position 
| begun in the transition 
— are now perfected 
man reaches his max- 
imum biological develop- 
| ment. 
(3) Savage | 
| 
types 


| Inner symbolic habit 

| response with 

minimum of overt 
behavior organ- 
ization now dom- 
inates the ad- 
justment process, 
especially in com- 

| plicated situations 
in the higher sta- 

| ges of culture. 


| Overt habit adjust- 


| ment still impor- 

| tant. Projection of 

| internal symbolic 

| adjustment mecha- 

| nisms in the form 
of traditions, be- 

| liefs, etc., 

| gins. 


| The highly differentiated 
brain, hands, and vocal ap- 
paratus, and the upright 
position, which distinguish 
man from the lower anima!s 
and enable him to develop 
language and thought and 

| thus to transform his nat- 


Human begins 


Prehuman ends | 


ural environments largely 
| into physico-social and bio- 
social environments and to 
create a psycho-social en- 
vironment, begin and reach 
| a large portion of their 
development in this period. 


Primates 


(Domesticated | 
animals?) 


Median an- 
ima! types 


Lengthening of the life period, 
improved means of locomotion 
and improvements in the sen- 
sory equipment bring the an- 


Verte- 


plex and more rapidly chang- 
brates 


ing environments, making it 
necessary for it to develop 
overt habit patterns to 
supplement the old instinc- 
tive patterns which no long- 
er meet the requirements of 
more complex adjustments. 
Increased and more flexible 
cortical development makes 
possible the organization 

of new habit-adjustment 
patterns. 


(2) Higher 
inverte- 
brates 


Lowest an- 


imal types 


imal into wider and more com- 


Close correlation between struc- 
ture of the organism and the 
environment to which it ad- 
justs itself instinctively. 

No need for habit modifica- 
tion. 


the total overt 
habit response 


ternal behavior or- 
ganization to the 
internal and sym- 
bolic habit re- 
sponse with mini- 
mum of overt or- 
ganization. Overt 
habit adjustment 
still dominant 

| Inner or symbolic 
trial-and-error 
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Habit modifications 
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itiated from with- 
out and executed 
as total overt 
response. New ad- 
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justment process, 
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mechanisms are 
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means to adjust- 
ment. 
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control over the ad- 
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| Written language | is 
dominant. Vocal 
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pantomime, holo- 
phrastic vocal ex- 
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supplementary 
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such as entertain- 
ment and recrea 
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speech is 
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inant language mech- 
anism. Gesture lan- 
guage persists as a 
means of communica- 
tion, especially in 
intergroup contacts. 
Holophrastic expres- 
sion is specialized 


Gesture language de- 
velops but remains 

| simple and carries 

| little imaginal con- 

| tent other than kin- 

| aesthetic. Simple 

| vocal cries, a 

| ing the modif able 

holophrastic con- 

| tent, also serve to 

convey emotional at- 

titudes and suggest 

| or stimulate like 

|  coadaptive or an- 

| tagonistic responses 


| Total overt responses 


and cries and other 
sounds and emotional 
| expressions serve as 
stimuli to initiate 
responses in other 
animals, but there 
| is apparently little 
| or no prevision of 
the results of such 
| expression. Response 
to gesture is still 
rudimentary. 


There i is no language 
proper, although re- 
sponses of one organ- 
ism serve as stimuli 
to like or unlike 
stereotyped responses 

in other organisms. 
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VIL. Phases of Invention 
Utilized 
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dominant type and is the 
basis of modern industry 
communication, and social 
organization. It 
fosters and utilizes 
method inventions 


Empirical inventions be 
come complex and are 
guided by the interna! 
habit. thinking pro 
cesses. But as yet man 
is not able to make 
projective inventions 
on any basis other 
than speculative magic 
and generalizations 
from random experience 


Simplest accidental or em- 
pirical inventions seem 
clearly established 
but apparently they oc- 
cur without foresight 
of their use. 


| Some simple acc idental mod- 


ifications of the physi 
cal environment occur in 
the process of adiustment, 
ut such modifications are 
not foreseen and probably 
are not preserved. Unfore- 
seen social adjustments due t 
changes in habits apparent- 
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uated. 
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VII. Types of Environment 
Operative 


Psycho-social environment is de- 


posited in externalized symbols 
and dominates and directs the 
physico-social and biosocial 
environments. The natural en- 
vironments operate almost wholly 
indirectly through the bio- 

social and physico-social en- 
vironments. 


Typs of Adjustment 
Respone Function- 
ing 


IX. Objectives Sought in 
Adjustment 


X. Types of Social Organiza- 
tion 


Rational r¢ponses, making 
use of thr data of sci- 
ence andthe symbolic 
patterns tradition, 
are dominant, but emo- 
tional responses are by 
no meang negligible. 


To the future as well as to 


the present and witb 
reference to the race 

as well as the individ- 
ual. Narrow hedonic mot- 
ives in adjustment prob- 
ably predominate. 
Religion tends to be 
transformed from a fear 
motivation to a con- 
structive humanitarian 
ethical philosophy. 


Social organization becomes very 
complex and purposive. Groups 
expand from the category of 
primary and face-to-face groups 
to the most abstract derivative 
of “‘publics” and closely 

administrative groups. 

aspects of life become 

organized, but flexibil- 
ity of organization is greater 
than in the preceding stage. 
The economic life is most high- 
ly organized, but the political 
is a close second to it. Ed- 
ucational, recreational, religious, 
and aesthetic organization 
follow in complexity. Vastly 
increased means of communica- 
tion extend the range of groups 
and their abstractness as well 
as increase the complexity of 
their organization. 


The psycho-social environment takes | 


on definite form Its content is 
vocal, and it is organized as 
traditions. conventions, beliefs, 
mores, etc. It begins to assume 
direction over the biosocial 

and physico-social environments, 
which reach a considerabie de- 
gree of development as means of 
mitigating the severity of the 
impact of the natural environ- 
ments upon man. 


Trial- and-eror adjustment 
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mechanisa@s, leaving the 
total ovet response for 
the end j@cess of ad- 

the result of 


Ss not yet 
sympathetic 
ystem of mak- 
ents. 


magic as 


The ends or objectives of 


adjustment still re- 
main almost wholly in 
the present, but the 
human animal has reach- 
ed the stage of inter- 
nal habit control, or 
thinking, at which he is 
able to see his adjust- 
ment to the present 
more or less as a whole. 
Religion, as a philo- 
sophy of adjustment, is 
based on considerations 
of fear and persona! 
intrigue. 


Psycho-social environment can 


scarcely be said definitely to 
exist because the means for sym- 
bolizing and objectifying exper- 
ience are so crude and rudimen- 
tary that the fund of culture is 
extremely small! or non-existent. 
The physico-social and bioso- 
cial environments are still ex- 
tremely crude and offer but lit- 
tle protection against the di- 
rect impacts of the natural en- 
vironments. 


Trial-and-etpr the pre- 
dominan'form of adjust- 
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Instincti 
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Hedonistic satisfactions of 


present desires are the 
only conscious object- 
ives in adjustment 


Social organization becomes more 
complex and conscious and pur- 
posive. Organization is still 
primarily on the basis of the 
ee group because of the 

itations upon means of com- 
munication. Derivative group 
organizations arise, 
in the political sphere, but 
come together in face-to-face 
association, at least through 
their representatives, upon oc- 
casion. Religious and political 
organizations are, perhaps, most 
dominant, although economic or- 
ganization is also very impor- 
tant. Organization, although 
based mainly upon habit, is al- 
most as fixed as if instinctive, 
because of the dominance of cus- 
tom and tradition 


Instinctive collective responses 
are now somewhat supplemented 
by group responses based on hab- 
it adjustment, but there is lit- 
tle or no purposive element in 
group behavior. Group response 
centers almost wholly around 
food, fear, and sex impulses. 


Only rudimentary beginnings of 


physico-social and biosocial 
environments. The natural en- 
vironments are dominant. 


Trial-and-e gor as a meth- 
od of tment begins 


Apparently little or no 


foresight of even the 


Groups of individuals responding to 
similar stimuli or to one another, 


Natural environments only. 


to take tie place of in- most elementary hedon- to some extent on the basis of 
stinct. istic satisfactions. purely overt habit mechanisms, 
but mainly on an instinctive ba- 
sis, in search of food, pro- 
tection, and sex satisfaction. 
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| 
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to food, sex, and protective ob- 
jects. Such responses are very 
rudimentary. 
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simple to permit of any but the slightest and most superficial varia- 
tions of response. Yet even here, if we except the very lowest 
forms without nervous systems, are present the elements of struc- 
ture and behavior out of which in more advanced types are elabo- 
rated the forms of acquired neuro-psychic technique and out of 
which language is developed. The total overt behavior responses— 
there are no partial or substitute symbolic ones—serve to stimulate 
responses in other organisms, and this, as we shall see, is the primi- 
tive basis of language. 

II. It is the median animal types, both invertebrates and ver- 
tebrates, but distinctly preanthropoid, which cannot make all of 
their adjustments on an instinctive basis and therefore are com- 
pelled to develop differential or acquired behavior patterns. Their 
habit mechanisms are of the overt type. That is, they are initiated 
by external or environmental situations and the responses are total 
overt responses. These acquired adjustment patterns of course 
utilize the neural mechanisms, but they are not initiated by 
them. The fact that they are acquired responses means that the 
old instinct mechanisms are modified by the new requirements of 
adjustment to the environment or pressures from without. The fac- 
tors compelling new types of adjustment and therefore a modifica- 
tion of behavior patterns are partly internal and partly external. 
The longer life-period is the result of internal biochemical changes 
in the germ plasm or at least in the continuous integrations of the 
constituent protoplasms. This change was most probably initiated 
by some change, possibly major, possibly minor, in the environ- 
ment. Other environmental changes, some of them cataclysmic, 
and some continuous and incremential, some of cosmic and some of 
terrestrial origin, some chemical and others physical, may be said 
to account in the last analysis for the internal structural changes. 
The world of life and the world-environing life have always been 
dynamic, and the effects of changes in environment are inevitably 
reflected in the structures of organisms. 

The lengthening of the life-period increased markedly the 
number and complexity of adjustments which it was necessary for 
the animal to make to a changing environment. The lower animals 
which make their adjustments on the basis of instinct either lived 
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through a single season or a portion of it, or in a medium, such as 
water or the earth, which possessed an equable temperature, or they 
lived in a climate without marked seasonal variations. In some 
other cases animals which survived a marked change of seasons 
found refuge in an instinctive metamorphosis or in a change from 
one medium, e.g., the air, to another medium, as the earth or water, 
or vice versa. In other cases, if one favored individual of a species 
of insect or shellfish producing millions of eggs could by some 
lucky accident survive where thousands or millions perished, this 
was sufficient to perpetuate the type. But the higher type of ani- 
mal, of which but relatively a few individuals were produced, liv- 
ing through a number of seasons and possessed of locomotory ap- 
paratus which brought its members in contact with many different 
environmental situations in rapid succession, must find some bet- 
ter method of meeting a highly complex and variable environment 
than that provided by instincts. Its expanding and increasingly 
flexible nervous system, involving the growth of ganglia and a cor- 
tex with associational neurons, gave it this power of making differ- 
ential or acquired responses. The increasing development and spe- 
cialization of sense organs are not the smallest factors in complica- 
ting the responsiveness of this median type of organism to its en- 
vironments. They not only greatly differentiate the organism’s 
effective environment but, by the same token, they increase its 
powers of making differentiated and acquired adjustments to it. 
Of course there is a wide spread in complexity of structure be- 
tween the lower and the higher types of habit-forming animals 
below the anthropoid forms. It would require a book instead of a 
brief article to set forth all of the steps in development of overt 
habit technique within this general type, even if adequate informa- 
tion were available. But the general processes and principles may 
be illustrated from our highly generalized classification. The de- 
velopment of inner structural changes as stated, presumably in 
direct or indirect response to changes in the environment, not only 
requires a modification of the adjustment responses of the organ- 
ism to its environment; it results secondarily in a modification of 
the environment itself. This modification of environment occurring 
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through the agency of the animals below man is of course relatively 
slight and slow. But even in this second general stage of develop- 
ment outlined in our classification there are signs of it. Elsewhere 
(5) I have shown that the transformation of the natural inorganic 
and organic environments by men produces physico-social and bio- 
social environments. These transformed natural environments be- 
come social by induction (9). That is, they become necessary links 
in the social adjustments of men by whom they are created or 
utilized. Thus any part of nature which is used by man becomes 
social in this secondary or derivative sense. Such specific trans- 
formations of the inorganic and organic environments by man are 
called “inventions” or the “results of training.” 

Perhaps we should not speak of inventions at this level of re- 
sponse of the organism to its environment. The method of the re- 
sponse is wholly that of trial and error, and of the crudest type, 
when it is not still instinctive. Consciousness is probably limited to 
vague perceptions, except possibly among some of the higher mam- 
mals, and there is no recognition of the meaning of the adjustment 
process by the organism, nor has it any capacity for purposive 
thinking or for projection or foresight of ends in adjustment. It 
follows only the most immediate hedonic urges. Yet there are sim- 
ple unintended modifications of the environment such as changes 
in the form of the nests and dens constructed, or in the method of 
taking food, of defense and escape from danger, and the like. Such 
modifications perhaps are not inventions, but they certainly are the 
prototypes of later empirical inventions in the same fields. In the 
field of invention, as in that of language, it must be clear, there is 
no break between the behavior or the products of behavior which 
are and are not of the accepted category. Where we begin to apply 
the term “language” or “invention” is a more or less arbitrary 
matter, depending in the main upon our preconceptions regarding 
what constitutes the category. In these cases it is usually consid- 
ered that some consciousness of purpose or at least of the signifi- 
cance of the adjustment secured by the employment of the behav- 
ior is necessary to constitute it invention or language. But this is 
really an artificial distinction or requirement when we consider 
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that from a behavioristic standpoint the mechanisms and the re- 
sults attained differ on the two sides of the arbitrary dividing-lines 
only in the degree of their complexity. 

Here, as later, total overt responses, partial responses, emo- 
tional expression, cries and other sounds in one organism function 
as stimuli to initiate like or correlated responses in other organ- 
isms, although there is no consciousness of the meaning of these 
responses. For that matter, there is but little consciousness of the 
meaning of language among the lowest savages. Their responses to 
language forms are for the most part merely simple and unreflec- 
tive conditioned responses. Gestures, outside of some mainly in- 
stinctive signs of the major emotions, are but slightly developed in 
this stage, and response to gestures is on the same rudimentary 
plane. The senses are of course much more highly specialized, par- 
ticularly among the land vertebrates and mammals, in whom the 
tactual and higher exteroceptive senses tend to reach their maxi- 
mum development. 

Although the animals later domesticated by man do not under- 
go the same changes in internal structure and do not acquire the 
power of making internal inhibitions of total overt responses or of 
making significant inventions which transform their environment, 
they do come in contact, mainly indirectly, with the environments 
which man in the fourth and fifth stages creates. Thus they devel- 
op, under his guidance, a much higher degree of overt habit modi- 
fication than would be possible without human aid in the second 
stage of development here discussed. They also develop a respon- 
siveness to language which would be impossible without the aid of 
man. Under the stimulus of such language communication they 
learn to respond and entreat or threaten with a gesture language 
which is largely acquired and appears almost to have in it an ele- 
ment of the purposive. 

III. The transition stage is of course the border territory for 
what I have called the “median animal stage” and the “lower hu- 
man stage,”’ which includes the lowest savage types. Thus it em- 
braces the prehuman anthropoids and the scarcely human types of 
man himself. This, like the other early stages of animal develop- 
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ment, is conglomerate and incompletely defined. But it is the pe- 
riod of development in which the overt initiation of habit patterns 
is beginning to be definitely supplemented by the internal initia- 
tion and modification of acquired adjustment behavior and the 
direct or total overt adjustment response begins to give way to pre- 
liminary internal adjustment. Memory images or neural sets of 
such definiteness are stored up in the inner or neuro-psychic tech- 
nique that the dispositions and impulses which they represent 
occasionally, or perhaps frequently, inhibit and transform the 
overtly initiated neural modifications. This change in the method 
of habit formation, now beginning to be introduced, is destined in 
future stages of development to become all important in the social 
behavior of animals and to give to the human type, in which it 
develops especially, dominance over all other animal types. It, as 
we shall see, accounts for the rise, and in large part for the contin- 
ued progress, of civilization. 

But this new development in the method of forming habits does 
not occur without reference to internal and external non-neural 
changes and corresponding modifications in the environments. The 
anthropoid animals are characterized by four striking develop- 
ments in internal structure. They are in this period developing an 
upright position which gives them a better command of the details 
of their environment and distinctly a superior visual orientation 
with reference to it. The sense organs are already practically com- 
pleted so far as their general mechanisms are concerned. The next 
step in orientation comes with the development of better mechan- 
isms for the utilization of these sense organs in the orientation 
process. The upright position also frees the hands from use in loco- 
motion for more intensive application to the problems of sensory 
orientation and to the manipulation of the environment. The hand 
becomes specialized in this stage as a fine instrument of general 
adaptation to the physical environment, and this specialization 
makes possible the beginning of the transformation in earnest of 
the natural environment into a physico-social environment. 

The extension of the use of the senses is also helped out on the 
more internal side. There is a correlated development of the fore- 
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brain, both in the size and number of the neural processes in the 
cortex which function in the process of organizing internally the 
acquired adjustment patterns and also in their increased flexibility. 
This rapid development of the forebrain in this stage, and even 
later, is of the greatest significance for the new habit-adjustment 
processes. It probably springs largely from the fact that the up- 
right position and the differentiated hands have greatly compli- 
cated the problems of the adjustment of the organism to its envi- 
ronment. A larger and more flexible forebrain is necessary to re- 
ceive and organize the sensory processes which come in and send 
out transformed responses other than instinctive ones to adjust the 
organism to the new contacts initiated by the hands and by the new 
sensory mechanisms arising from the upright position. The speed 
and range of locomotion and the facilities for defense and the ex- 
ploitation of the food resources of the environment are also in- 
creased by the outer bodily changes; and there must be an internal 
change in the forebrain to correspond to these changes in overt be- 
havior and to take care of the problems they bring, and even to 
initiate modifications in the overt responses which will be more 
effective as means to adjustment. 

Another significant factor in increasing the complexity of ad- 
justment by making it in some degree co-operative or coadaptive 
among the anthropoid and early human animals is the introduction 
of definite early forms of language. There is some increase in the 
efficiency of the vocalizing apparatus, and vocal cries approach 
more closely to the holophrastic content of early human language. 
The major emotional attitudes are undoubtedly clearly communi- 
cated in this stage of development, but apparently there is no intel- 
lectual content to language, at least before man appears. The free- 
ing of the hands largely from locomotion also makes it possible for 
them to assume a language function through the development of 
gestures. Although the highest form of gesture language undoubt- 
edly developed after the appearance of verbal language, there is no 
sufficient reason for supposing that there were not forms of manual 
gestures of considerable importance supplementing in this stage 
the older pantomimic and total overt response stimuli which are 
the prototypes of gesture language as we know it. 
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The large development of gesture language at this time un- 
doubtedly arose from the fact that the increasing complexity of the 
adjustments to environment demanded of the organism, and the 
better mechanisms of the forebrain, which permitted the develop- 
ment of internal inhibitions or the initiation of modifications of 
habit patterns from within, rendered it impossible for the organism 
to make total overt responses to environment in the same propor- 
tion of cases as formerly. “Life” had become too complex for the 
organism to act out its behavior completely. More things had to be 
settled within, in the more complex forebrain. This meant the inhi- 
bition of many overt adjustments already begun, especially of the 
hands, and even of all parts of the body. These partial or abortive 
responses are the chief content of early gestures. They serve to set 
up in the observing organism (if it also has had the experience of 
making like gestures) the same neuro-psychic processes as those 
which produced them by inhibition in the organism making the 
gestures (9). In this way there is a communication of attitudes, 
just as in the case of response to cries, without the necessity of 
total overt response. This transference of emotional attitudes 
through gestures and cries is the prototype of the communication 
of thought, which is for us perhaps the main function of language. 

Sensory differentiation of the environment through perception 
is well under way in this stage, but as yet perceptions lack the 
definiteness which comes with their conditioning by verbal sym- 
bols and the naming of objects. Words have not yet been invented. 
Consequently there is no abstract thinking. Likewise, thinking 
with regard to future adjustments is practically non-existent, even 
among the earliest men. Adjustment responses are still of the trial- 
and-error type, where they are above the instinctive level. But a 
tendency is manifest to transfer these to a neuro-psychic basis 
through the means of internal inhibitions and organization. In so 
far as there may be said to be any appreciation of objectives in 
adjustment, the process is perceptually vague and the motives 
come from the present dynamic organization of the organism 
rather than from any definite projection of future satisfactions. 
The motives are themselves of the lowest and most primary he- 
donic satisfactions. 
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Inventions have begun, but on the lowest empirical basis. 
There cannot be said to be any foresight of their application, even 
among the low human types. The inventions are simple and acci- 
dental, but once established in habit, which is now partly of the na- 
ture of internal response, they persist as long as they prove imme- 
diately useful. But there is not enough internal or mental behavior 
organization to carry an invention over any considerable period o{ 
time without constant utilization, certainly not from one genera- 
tion to another. It is very probable that many of the simpler phys- 
ical and social inventions were made and lost or forgotten in this 
way a number of times through a period of millennia or possibly 
of hundreds of thousands of years. The inventions themselves 
were in the nature of simple transformations of physical objects 
into slightly modified forms or the use of stones, sticks, etc., in con- 
junction with the hand or other organs of the body to aid in the 
procuring of food or in the defense against enemies. In other cases 
they were habit modifications of behavior made to serve in mutual 
response situations which thus came to be collective-behavior pat- 
terns or crude social inventions. The physical inventions in this 
period could not have been more complex than the simplest exten- 
sions of the bodily organs by the adoption of crude tools and 
weapons seized from nature. The social inventions were likewise 
but extensions of instinctive or habitual behavior into collective 
behavior, such as co-operative attack upon or defense against ene- 
mies. Such inventions were not purposive, nor were the inventors 
aware that they had made inventions as such. They had not yet 
invented the language symbols with which to objectify their in- 
ventive experiences in definite symbolic behavior integrations. The 
training and domestication of animals such as the dog may have 
had a beginning in this period, especially among the lower types of 
men. Also there may have been some improvement in certain types 
of fruits due to anthropoid or human manipulation. But it is cer- 
tain that such improvements or domestication were not purposive 
or even conceptualized. If the dog was domesticated he did it him- 
self by following human savages who afforded him scraps of food 
and leadership. If fruits were selected, it must have been because 
animals feeding upon them accidentally dropped the seeds in fer- 
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tile cleared places and then further spread the best seedlings equal- 
ly unintentionally. Such control over selection and domestication 
is so negative that it scarcely differs from natural selection. And 
yet no one can draw a definite line of distinction that is not artifi- 
cial and arbitrary between such inventive activities and those of a 
later date. The truth is that all culture is as continuous as is the 
evolution of living forms itself. 

If we fail to recognize this fact it is because we are still under 
the dominance of cataclysmic theories of interpretation, which are 
reinforced by the psychological necessity of placing limits to the 
range of our vision. We see things from points of view because the 
organism is built and located that way, and because it is necessary 
to fixate the objective field subject to sensory and perceptual ex- 
ploration in order to differentiate objects and to use them as points 
of orientation. We think in terms of comparisons. Hence we must 
have stages and a beginning of all things, individually and collec- 
tively. We lack the facility to see things continuously and yet to 
see the parts of the moving panorama in proportion without points 
of fixation, which by the very fact of their being points of fixation 
or at which the attention is arrested also become means of distor- 
tion. One of the main potential services of a scheme or classifica- 
tion of the factors in cultural development should be so to film the 
developmental process that we can see it more continuously and 
with less distortion. Another function should be to enable us to see 
it more comprehensively and compositely. 

The environment which bears upon the anthropoid and early 
human types is still predominantly natural in the traditional sense 
of that world, but, thanks to the rudimentary inventive processes 
already outlined, there is some modification of these environments 
in the direction of the physico-social and the bio-social. The very 
tendency for the dominant organic types to function more effective- 
ly in collective behavior represents a significant increase in the bio- 
social environment. Any regimentation of living organisms must 
be regarded as a contribution to the bio-social environment (5, 9). 
There are perhaps also suggestions of the psycho-social environ- 
ment. While traditions and conventions have not arisen and are 
not transmissible as concepts in consciousness, the crude behavior 
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significance of cries and gestures apparently does stick in the mem- 
ory sufficiently long to make responses dependent on such elemen- 
tary language recognition continuous throughout connected peri- 
ods of time and considerable areas. Language is the essential foun- 
dation and carrier of the psycho-social environment, and there is 
perhaps now sufficient evidence of language to suggest the ap- 
proach of a psycho-social environment. 

Something that looks like the beginnings of organized society 
also appears. The instinctive collective responses of earlier stages 
begin to be supplemented by group responses based on acquired 
adjustment patterns. But group behavior can as yet scarcely be 
said to be purposive. It merely arises as the coadaptive responses 
of a number of individuals whose behavior has been conditioned 
to the same stimuli sources. And the range of these coadaptive re- 
sponses is no wider than the food, fear, and sex impulses of the or- 
ganism compel it to be. 

IV. When the anthropoid type becomes truly human the neu- 
ro-psychic technique of adults has been organized on a habit basis. 
Language develops into the verbal form, so that images become 
definite and highly communicable through verbalization. Gesture 
language also develops in efficiency as an aid to communication, 
partly because of the stimulus given it by verbal language and 
partly because of the greater carrying power of the more highly 
organized neuro-psychic technique. The biological differentiation 
of brain structure continues throughout the early human period 
known as “lower savagery,” possibly even until the cultural stage 
known as “barbarism” is reached. This fact makes possible a con- 
stant growth in the power of the organism to transfer habit modifi- 
cations from overt trial-and-error adjustment patterns to internal 
initiation and organization. More and more the total overt re- 
sponse is inhibited and delayed in complicated and new adjustment 
situations and the organization of the response patterns is trans- 
ferred to the neuro-psychic processes preliminary to overt re- 
sponse. The partial responses, or gesture and emotional expression, 
which arose out of the early stages of inhibition of immediate overt 
responses, still continue in this stage of enlargement of substitute 
and preliminary neuro-psychic responses, but gradually verbal 
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communication becomes dominant and gestures, etc., become large- 
ly supplementary to verbal communication and expression. They 
become, in ordinary contacts, less violent and highly emotional just 
in proportion as the language of the subject becomes more verbal 
and intellectual. 

Vocal communication itself was probably of slow growth from 
the old emotional cries of the preceding stage into the more intel- 
lectual verbal symbols which we find at the beginning of the most 
ancient recorded civilizations. We lack space for any detailed ac- 
count of the growth of this chief instrument in cultural develop- 
ment, but competent anthropologists have expressed their belief 
that there was little if any speech, properly speaking, before the 
time of Neanderthal man. Peoples very much more advanced than 
Neanderthal man have been described as having a language ex- 
tremely meager in verbal content or intellectual connotations, and 
such languages have been reported to change their verbal content 
to such a degree as to be practically unrecognizable within a pe- 
riod of twenty years (31). The growth of verbal language, with an 
intellectual content, undoubtedly developed because of the growing 
complexity of the environment, especially of the physico-social and 
psycho-social environments, which had in turn been differentiated 
by the greater development of the forebrain. The hands also had 
about completed their transformation into culturally manipulative 
instruments which served to transform the physical environment 
into physical inventions. This transformation, under the guidance 
of the superior forebrain, served so to complicate the physical en- 
vironment alone, that a new language mechanism for purposes of 
communicating behavior patterns in co-operative and coadaptive 
adjustments to the physical environments became necessary. The 
whole content of the communication of such behavior patterns nec- 
essary to coadaptive and co-operative adjustments could no longer 
be carried by gesture mechanisms, holophrastic cries, and other 
emotional expressions. 

The vocalizing apparatus itself was evolving through this pe- 
riod. It is difficult to determine what changes may have taken place 
in the vocal cords themselves, but the mouth, which is the chief 
molder of words, was slowly evolving into an apparatus better 
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adapted to such a function. Also the chin, said to be necessary for 
the attachment of certain muscles controlling the tongue and lips 
in word formation, appeared sometime in this period. These sur- 
face structural changes, together with the more complete differen- 
tiation of the brain, making possible a higher degree of internal as- 
sociation and integration of behavior patterns, gave birth to verbal 
language and thence to more or less voluminous development of the 
psycho-social environment. The growth of language and the more 
numerous and more complex types of adjustments which it made 
possible, with the resulting complexity of the social environments 
of all types, reacted back upon the development of the forebrain 
by selecting variations or mutations toward greater size and com- 
plexity in this organ. The whole process of development of internal 
structure, of environment, and of language was of course one of 
close interdependence. Growth of one factor reacted back upon 
the growth of other factors. And this is also true of all of the fac- 
tors involved in the cultural-development process. 

Both as result and as cause of verbal-language development, 
abstract conceptual thinking appeared and developed. Percep- 
tions, as instruments in conceptual thinking, also became well de- 
fined and objectified as the result of verbalization. If we conceive 
of thinking in the behavioristic sense as functional behavior of the 
organism in adjustment situations, we may say that this functional 
adjustment behavior now came to be largely transferred from ex- 
ternal or overt responses to internal or neuro-psychic responses. 
These inner or neuro-psychic patterns began to accumulate as re- 
call processes which were reproduced in consciousness in symbolic 
verbal form. Thus the time element in adjustment, which was dom- 
inant in overt trial-and-error adjustment, came to be largely elimi- 
nated. The space limitation also became less evident through this 
process of symbolic inner storage and recall. Patterns of adjust- 
ment behavior for various places, circumstances, and times came 
to be closely juxtaposed in their symbolic form in the neuro- 
psychic organization. As a result, a behavior plan adapted to high- 
ly complex situations could be worked out internally, or by the 
process of abstract conceptual thinking, upon the presentation o! 
representative stimuli from the environment (either immediate or 
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distant in time and space) to which the adjustment must occur. 
This internal adjustment obviated the necessity of using the overt 
trial-and-error method as well as the random expenditure of time 
and energy which such an adjustment requires. The trial-and-error 
process of course remained, but it was transferred from overt or 
neuro-muscular patterns to internal or neuro-psychic patterns. If it 
occurred in consciousness it was verbal and logical. Such transfer- 
ence of adjustment integration to internal behavior processes is of 
the very greatest significance to man in mastering his environment, 
or in adjusting himself to it. The increased complexity of the en- 
vironment and the growing needs of the organism make such a 
time- and energy-saving method of adjustment necessary. Like- 
wise they create the structural capacity for it and the growth of the 
technique of verbal language perfects it. 

Growing complexity of environment and increasing need for 
multifarious adjustment due to increased complexity of adjust- 
ment also make co-operative adjustment to environment impera- 
tive. This co-operative adjustment, which earlier grew out of the 
coadaptive adjustment of proximate organisms, called forth and 
compelled the specialization of verbal language as a means to 
greater effectiveness in co-operative adjustment. But verbal lan- 
guage serves not only to facilitate co-operative adjustment of com- 
plex organisms to a highly complex environment; it also serves to 
shorten the process of adaptation and control in adjustment by 
providing a logical method of internal selection and organization of 
behavior to take the place increasingly of the time- and energy- 
consuming overt trial-and-error adjustments. Furthermore, it 
brings greater accuracy into the adjustment process because it is 
able to present practically simultaneously in symbolic form all of 
the conditions of adjustment instead of compelling the organism to 
meet them serially as in overt trial-and-error adjustment, where 
each step may have disproportionate or illogical influence in deter- 
mining an arrest of adjustment. Civilization could never have 
come about without such an internal mechanism facilitated by ab- 
stract language presentation. 

But abstract and logical thinking is still very simple in this 
stage relative to what it has become in our age. There is no science, 
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properly speaking. There are no systems of rational logic designed 
especially to separate truth from error, and the symbols for express- 
ing quantitative relationships are still very simple and poorly con- 
ditioned. Thinking is for the most part qualitative rather than 
quantitative. The analogue of scientific method of control is magic. 
It is based on the theory of direct will control, or fiatistic causa- 
tion without intermediate mechanical causal processes. It, like sci- 
ence in the next stage, grows out of empirical observation, but ap- 
parent causal relationships are not tested and checked by refined 
methods of observation. Consequently an erroneous philosophy 
and system of controls grew out of the theory and logic of magic 
which has obsessed and oppressed the world even into our own 
times and which science has scarcely been able to overturn. 
Thinking was still primarily with regard to immediate prob- 
lems, although there was now an apparatus for projecting behavior 
adjustments into environmental situations distant both in time and 
space. The difficulty in the way of projective thinking was the lack 
of comparative data to give perspective in regard to adjustments 
projected either into the past or the future. Consequently, the ends 
or objectives of adjustment were set almost wholly in the present. 
There was little planning for the future beyond the lifetime of a 
single generation. Most permanent structures and organizations 
seem to have been planned as a monument to contemporaneous 
glory rather than as a preparation for future efficiency. But, while 
the future was not adequately foreseen, the present was viewed 
with much more completeness and in greater unity than ever before. 
Inventions were much more numerous in this stage and, al- 
though still empirical, they were much more complex. They were 
no longer exclusively accidental, but were not infrequently worked 
out consciously as more effective adjustments of the organism and 
of the group to their environments. Physical inventions marched a 
long way through this period of savagery and early barbarism. 
Weapons, tools, aids to transportation and communication, cloth- 
ing, dwellings, even towns, methods of agriculture and zodéculture, 
the domestication of roots, fruits, grains, and animals, and the use 
of animals as means of transportation and power sources were the 
chief lines of physical invention. Social inventions also multiplied 
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in the form of group organization, leadership, methods of making 
war, rituals, cults, bodies of tradition, even cosmologies and crude 
philosophies. Method inventions were represented in the intricate 
processes of magic and traditional systems of ethics as well as in 
the various physical technologies in so far as they had been devel- 
oped. 

The environments were transformed accordingly in response to 
these inventive processes. For the first time the physico-social and 
the bio-social environments began to encroach seriously upon the 
natural environments and to stand as a sort of buffer between the 
animal type (man) and nature. Nature’s directness and severity 
were largely mitigated by these new types of environment created 
by the more complex adjustment behavior of man reacting back 
upon nature and the derived social environments. Also for the first 
time the psycho-social environment assumed definite form and ap- 
preciable volume. This environment always depends upon lan- 
guage, primarily verbal language, content, and in this stage its 
verbal content was vocal. Traditions sanctioning and enforcing 
and perpetuating customs, conventions, beliefs, mores, systems of 
social organization, and theories of magic and of the supernatural 
were handed down from mouth to mouth and passed on from one 
person to another over wide areas. The psycho-social environment 
came to dominate the inventive processes and thus to assume direc- 
tion over the physico-social and bio-social environments and to ex- 
pand them as buffers against nature. All of these increasingly com- 
plex environments of course reacted back upon the thinking proc- 
ess and stimulated the evolution of neuro-psychic technique of a 
higher order and the process of invention. 

It was in this stage of development that consciously planned 
and developed social organizations developed out of the embryonic 
forms which preceded. Collective forms were not, as some writers 
looking at society from this end of the process have said, the prod- 
uct of conscious interaction only. It has long been known that so- 
cial organization occurs on the basis of instinctive adjustment even 
among low types of animals (26, 48). Also, there is an analogous 
type of interdependence among plants (29). The higher degree of 
development of the collective behavior, extending even to a re- 
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markable degree of division of function : 1d a corresponding spe- 
cialization of form, among the ants and be: s is proverbial (28, 48). 
Some sort of grouping on the basis of simi ir response t» the same 
or similar stimulus is common among the lowest types of animals. 
Giddings takes this initial similarity of response to similar stimuli 
as the starting-point in the development of his “consciousness of 
kind” (17); and Espinas (16), observing the co-ordinations oj 
functions which developed from it, was led rightly to assume that 
animal societies began in a type of adjustment that was far lower 
than the human. Here again, as we observed in connection with 
language and invention, there is no justification for the old exclu- 
sively introspective criterion which would find the beginnings oi 
these processes only at the point at which man becomes aware of 
them or manifests conscious intention regarding them. It has re- 
mained for the behaviorists to discover that the process is a con- 
tinuous one from the earliest periods of development and that they 
change primarily in complexity and toward indirectness of adjust- 
ment rather than in kind. Watson (45, 46) has observed this fact 
with regard to language, and Weiss (47) has raised the question if 
animals below man do not use their conventionalized responses as 
the basis of non-introspective generalization. In attempting to give 
an account of the psycho-social processes of invention (10), I 
found it impossible on an introspective basis to make any distinc- 
tion between inventive and preinventive adjustment at the lower 
human borderline (itself apparently mythical), as had been the 
custom of earlier writers. 

The schools (of fishes), the flocks, and the packs and herds, 
the most common forms of groupings found among the vertebrates 
below man, had been supplemented in the lowest human stage of 
development by a large number of specialized forms of collective 
response. These forms of collective response constituted at once 
inventions and environment. They were of course dependent upon 
the growing specialization of language for their increasing differen- 
tiation. The coming of verbal vocal language, which made possible 
the conveying of some sort of conventionalized intellectual c sntent 
in words to serve as stimuli to effectively conditioned behavior at a 
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considerable distance otsat a much later time, widened the group 
beyond the face-to-face‘contact limitations. Tribes and confedera- 
cies of nations arose, a\id within these a high degree of specializa- 
tion of leadership, ritualization, and other forms of customary co- 
operative behavior arose. Institutions began to appear, and in the 
period called “barbarism” reached a high degree of traditional and 
customary orggnization. As a result, man’s domestic, religious, eco- 
nomic, and oolitical life became fairly highly complex and, unfor- 
tunately as well as fortunately, highly organized and fixed. His em- 
pirical social inventions, like the physical ones which aided in their 
integration, had by the end of this period developed in complexity 
to the point where crude projective invention was taking place. 
Man was beginning to plan his collective behavior beforehand, but 
without any recognized principles of science to guide him or to 
sanction the inventions after they were made. Consequently, he 
usually justified changes in the social organization or collective be- 
havior by invoking a revelation (12). The era of method inven- 
tions had not yet risen above the theological form of explanatory 
thinking (6). These new social organizations also, of course, con- 
stituted a tremendous growth in the content of the social environ- 
ments, both bio-social and psycho-social, and they rested upon a 
physico-social environment. As environment they reacted back 
upon the process of adjustment with the result that they increased 
the volume of thinking adjustment or of invention and thus, by in- 
creasing the load of the internal or neuro-psychic organization be- 
yond what it could bear, initiated the final or present stage of ad- 
justment of the basis of externally stored and accumulated sym- 
bols (11). 

V. In this last stage civilization becomes literate. The vocal 
verbal symbols, already conditioned to types of inner adjustment 
behavior and to total overt adjustment responses, are further con- 
ditioned to written symbols, which thereby acquire the power of 
initiating and controlling much more complex and abstract and 
continuous series of behavior than can be controlled by vocal lan- 
guage: I have endeavored elsewhere (8, 9, 11) to summarize the 
superéor adjustment values of written language and will not repeat 
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the argument here. This is the stage of animal development in 
which written (latterly printed) language becomes dominant as a 
control medium. In this connection, as in all others, it is not pos- 
sible to say when writing began. All physical inventions are in a 
sense forms of writing, because they become symbolic controls for 
the mediation of adjustment responses. Notched sticks, knotted 
cords, laying the foundations of buildings in certain forms, shaping 
altars or pottery in prescribed ways, designs on pottery, weapons, 
ornaments, mutilations of the body, even the ornaments and cloth- 
ing worn, may be considered as forms of writing usually less com- 
plex and purposive than the pictograph. More purposive and pro- 
jective, in the field of invention, is the alphabet, systems of hand- 
writing, of grammar, printing, and dictionaries. 

Adjustment has become infinitely complex among us, and it is 
constantly changing. It is not possible, therefore, to indicate accu- 
rately and fully the causal interrelationships among cultural de- 
velopment processes. Hence, not all of the story is told by saying 
that the load of adjustment referred to above forced the utilization 
of external storage of symbolic conditioners of the inner behavior 
mechanisms. The behavior consequences of this external storage 
of conventionalized stimuli were unlimited and unpredictable. Tra- 
dition, which was the collective analogue of memory or internal 
storage, began to be secondary to external storage in writing and 
print, and custom, which was the “overhead” organization of habit 
in the preceding stage, now began to give way to the more accurate 
and flexible external supervision of continuity in collective re- 
sponse exercised by the written document and the printed page. 
Ritual, imbedded in emotional sanction, was destined to become 
secondary to rational acceptance, and with the coming of science 
rational adjustment began to supplement authority. Not that au- 
thority cannot lurk within written scrolls and printed pages—a fact 
which searchers for “truth” (a term which itself has learned to face 
to the future and away from the past) know only too well. But the 
days of greatest authority in the written document were those in 
which the traditions were merely copied into permanent records. 
Since then laboratories and statistical generalizations have in some 
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degree supplanted oracles and mystical revelations, with the result 
that the printed page and the professional journal have become the 
symbol of the newest discoveries in adjustment-behavior technique. 
Even the language of art has latterly tended to become objective 
and non-authoritarian. 

Science has evolved for itself special languages, not for the 
sake of secrecy (although they do in a measure afford this protec- 
tion in a too-little-tolerant age), but in order to provide means of 
condensed and accurate expression. The traditional and custom- 
ary languages are of course legible to all scientific workers, because 
they were reared in these media of communication. Mathematics 
is a general scientific language common to all of the special sci- 
ences. But physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, the social sci- 
ences, have severally their own languages, with their dependent 
written dialects. But these languages are so similar that they may 
all be mastered by a single individual. The mastery of their content 
is a more difficult matter. While the individual as a member of the 
numerous groups or forms of collective behavior in which he must 
participate still uses, or at least responds to, all of the old language 
forms—vocal verbal language in particular and constantly, and 
also to holophrastic vocal (as in music), gesture, pantomime, etc. 
—the scientist who would invent new forms of collective or individ- 
ual behavior (social and method inventions ) or physical aids to ad- 
justment (physical inventions) must employ the more precise and 
accurate symbols of his scientific languages. It is through these 
that the projective process of inventive thinking takes place. 

Thinking has become extremely complex and abstract among 
the professional inventors or thinkers of our time. This is so much 
the case that the masses of the people who still think largely in the 
old emotional and traditional illogical forms of language are large- 
ly out of touch with the leaders of thought. We have invented, 
partly empirically and partly projectively, an elaborate system of 
education designed to bring the thought of the masses as nearly as 
possible within reach of the content and accuracy of the intellectual 
leaders. But it is by no means as yet working with perfect success. 
Perhaps the most significant social invention of our age is our col- 
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lectively supported system of research with its avowed purpose of 

_ producing primarily new and more complicated method inventions, 
It is largely because of this research system that the inventors have 
so outdistanced the masses in their thinking that not even our 
schools, with their teaching of the languages as well as of the con- 
tent of science, have been able always to keep them in effective in- 
tellectual contact. 

The masses have profited so much from the new inventive proc- 
esses that they are now able to rule and even to determine the lim- 
its to which the scientific leaders shall push the inventive process. 
Perhaps long ago they would have checked their activities where 
they came in conflict with custom and tradition if the scientists 
had not provided them with so many material comforts. There is 
not space even to mention the tremendous contributions of inven- 
tion to our modern civilization. All modern industry is founded on 
it, and industry in turn has made possible the support of investiga- 
tions which have led to a reasonable progress in social invention 
and in the creation of the multitude of sciences in the last two cen- 
turies, themselves the great storehouses of method inventions. 

But the next great general step in invention must be in the di- 
rection of the perfection and expansion of social organization (so- 
cial inventions) comparable to that of the physical inventions in 
the inorganic and organic worlds during the past century. Already 
we have begun to apply the method of projective invention to the 
construction of efficient governmental organizations, national, 
state, and municipal, to the application of psychological and socio- 
logical science to educative processes and organization, to the con- 
duct and control of industry, to systems of public-health adminis- 
tration, and to scores of other phases of complex collective living 
and acting. It is not only in the creation of new or better integrated 
groups that the method of projective invention in social life has 
been applied, but also to the development of administrative sys- 
tems and of the data and principles of the social sciences them- 
selves. Along with these have been invented great and surprisingly 
effective communicating systems. The modern newspaper and 
weekly and monthly magazines, with their publics of hundreds of 
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thousands, even millions, of readers, are social inventions of the 
greatest complexity. Physical inventions, such as the telegraph, 
telephone, and radio, bring in their wake new types or complexities 
of social relationships and require the invention of new social con- 
trols or administrative systems to prevent them from upsetting the 
balance of the social order, or perhaps they cause the social system 
to be organized on a higher level because of this complexity. 

Such inventions have profoundly modified the character of the 
social environments and the interrelationships which exist among 
them. The physico-social and the bio-social environments have in- 
creased in importance until they stand almost completely between 
most men and the natural environments. Even the agricultural and 
other populations engaged in the extractive industries, who come 
most closely in contact with nature, have the strenuousness of that 
contact mollified by all sorts of modern inventions in the nature of 
tools, machines, improvements in living conditions, and protective 
devices in labor. The city-dweller has almost no direct contact with 
unmodified nature left to him, even for aesthetic purposes. Mil- 
lions of our population scarcely know how their food and clothing 
are produced, and our industrial system, once organized in local 
units on the basis of extractive production, is now organized ab- 
stractly on a wide scale from the standpoint of capitalistic exploi- 
tation. All social organization is, as a matter of fact, being trans- 
ferred from the local or primary and face-to-face unit to the ab- 
stract or derivative overhead type (9). 

This of course means that the process of projective invention 
has created for us a new type of social world which is as abstract 
and as far removed from direct contact with nature as the new in- 
ventive process itself is removed from the old technique of overt 
habit adjustment to nature. The psycho-social environment con- 
structed from the written document and code and treatise, from 
the daily paper and magazine, and from the vocalization of the ra- 
dio and telephone (the last being powerful vocal-control elements 
in the psycho-social environment) now dominates our collective 
life. “Talk,” as Bagehot (2) called it, is not to be ignored, but it 
can no longer compete with the swifter means of communication in 
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making up the minds of the masses of the people. Tradition is now 
relatively unimportant as a psycho-social environmental control, 
even among the masses, and convention is everything among them. 
Fad, fashion, and craze follow one another in rapid succession. But 
perhaps what has been lost in stability in the new and dominant 
type of the psycho-social environment has been made up, in part 
at least, in dependableness. The greatest difficulty which we now 
have to face in controlling the content of the psycho-social environ- 
ment which controls us is to prevent it from being distorted by 
commercialized or group-interest propaganda and for private profit. 
This is a real problem which grows with the increased complexity 
of the psycho-social environment (39). The average individual is 
not able to test the value of all of the propaganda which reaches 
him without a more effective training in the data and principles of 
science than he now possesses. And besides, the process of judg- 
ment, even with information, is not always capable of standing out 
against the insidious appeal and suggestions of propaganda. 

This fact brings us face to face with perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness of this new phase of cultural development. Our inner biolog- 
ical structure apparently has not changed during the whole of the 
last period. What structural changes have occurred are evidently 
acquired and are induced from the external pressures of the en- 
vironment, especially of the psycho-social environment. Outside 
of the acquisition of neuro-psychic techniques or organizations 
these are not particularly important. The latter are, however, sig- 
nificant, for, together with their symbolization and external storage 
in the psycho-social environment, they constitute the body of our 
non-material culture or civilization. Other structural changes are 
external to our neurological and physiological organizations, but 
they constitute invaluable aids to the effective operation of our 
senses and generalizing processes. Those physical inventions 
which, like the microscope and telescope, telephone and radio, ex- 
tend the range of the senses, and those physical inventions based 
upon method inventions, such as calculating machines, that aid the 
generalizing faculties, or the method inventions and social inven- 
tions, such as mathematics, statistics, laboratories, and research in- 
stitutions, which also promote greater efficiency in generalization, 
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have all added to the effectiveness of our adjustment responses to 
environment. They have also greatly complicated them. 

But, on the other hand, our physiology is essentially the same 
and our neural equipment has not expanded. In spite of all of the 
aids which internal organization under environmental pressures 
and the extension of our senses and generalizing methods by means 
of mechanical and social and method inventions have brought to 
us, we still operate with the same original biological equipment. 
We are by no means abstract intellectual machines, but are still 
largely creatures of emotion, in spite of all of the protective and 
adjusting devices just mentioned. Consequently, our judgments 
are not always dependable, especially in the face of adroitly manip- 
ulated suggestive appeals to emotion. 

But our projection of objectives in adjustment has greatly im- 
proved. We now include a considerable projection of the present 
into the future in making our plans for adjustment. Also, and even 
more important for rational control, we include future generations 
and peoples at a great distance in our projected plans for adjust- 
ment. We are building up a projected science of the future, slowly 
but with some apparent validity, to guide us in making just such 
adjustments. That is what the introduction of courses in social 
progress (when the content of these is not merely historical retro- 


spection) into our university curricula means. We are attempting 


to get some perspective upon the future and the conditions of ef- 
fective adjustment of man to his world in the future in order that 
we may make a reasonable compromise in adapting the present ad- 
justment to future needs. Such an insight into the future and our 
collective behavior with reference to it involve a more complex use 
of the process of projective invention than has ever before been 
attempted. Men are more concerned with the future of mankind 
on this earth than ever before. The presentation of such a schemat- 
ic correlation of the factors mutually responsive in the process of 
the evolution of adjustments of man to nature in the past and pres- 
ent—however sketchy and inadequate it may be—may possibly as- 
sist somewhat in affording such perspective. At least, it is always 
helpful to see the adjustment process as nearly as a whole as is pos- 
sible. 
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IMPOVERISHMENT AND THE EXPANSION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


In a society where there exists a differentiation into poor and rich, an impover- 
ishment or an increase of the economic contrast between the wealthy and the poor 
facilitates an expansion of government interference in economic relations. This fac- 
tor, together with that of militarism, has been, and is, responsible for an increase of 
governmental control of economic relations in the past and in the present. 


I 

We know well that the amount of governmental control’ of 
human interrelations is not constant: it fluctuates from society to 
society and, within the same society, from time to time. Its theo- 
retical minimum is a situation of extreme laissez faire; its theoret- 
ical maximum is complete state socialism, where government con- 
trols all human relations beginning with the family and economic 
relationship and ending with the religion, education, and amuse- 
ment of the citizens. Between these two extremities the real move- 
ment of governmental control has been fluctuating. Some societies 
have been nearer to the type of laissez faire; others, to that of state 
socialism. In some periods the organization of the same society, 
for instance, of Russia in 1917-22, makes a swing toward an in- 
crease of government interference; in others, in the opposite 
direction. 

The problem to be discussed now is what factors are responsi- 
ble for such a fluctuation of the amount of government interference 
and control. There is no doubt that the factors are numerous. But 
among them there seem to be a few especially important in this 
respect. Herbert Spencer has indicated the factor of militarism as 

* Co-operative organization and control is strongly different from governmental 


control; therefore what is going to be said of the latter cannot be applied to the 
former. 
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the most important cause of an increase of government interfer- 
ence. The last war conspicuously corroborated his theory. Its 
essence is to be recognized as scientifically valid. Among other fac- 
tors of the above fluctuation a very conspicuous part seems to have 
been played by the factor of economic impoverishment of the 
masses, especially when it manifests itself in its extreme form of 
mass famine. In a society where there exists a differentiation into 
poor and rich an extraordinary impoverishment facilitates an ex- 
pansion of government interference in economic relations, and, 
through that, an increase of governmental control in other fields 
of social life. If the economic level of the masses remains the same, 
but the economic difference between the wealthy and the poor in- 
creases in such a way that the rich become still richer, the effect is 
similar because a relative enrichment of the wealthy is a relative 
impoverishment of other groups of the population, and vice versa. 
An increase of economic prosperity or a decrease of economic con- 
trasts between the rich and the poor tends to decrease the economic 
control of the government. Such seems to be the second important 
factor of fluctuation of the amount of governmental interference. 
From the standpoint of the proposition it does not matter whether 
an increase of the interference is made in a peaceful or revolution- 
ary way, by a conservative or revolutionary government, under the 
name of socialism or absolutism. What matters is that in some way 
it takes place, regardless of these details. 

The reason of this is at hand: abundance of a necessity makes 
unnecessary any governmental regulation. Since we have plenty of 
air to breathe, our need is satisfied without any compulsory regula- 
tion. If there were a scarcity of this necessity the regulation would 
have become unavoidable. The same may be said of other neces- 
sities. Owing to a lack of space I cannot enter here into a more de- 
tailed discussion of the reasons for an increase of governmental 
control under the influence of the factor of impoverishment. In- 
stead of such an analysis it would be better to show factually that 
the foregoing correlation really exists and has been regularly re- 
peated in history. Such a regularity, exhibited in different societies 


“See Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. 11, chaps. xvii and xviii. 
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and at different periods, is one of the best witnesses that the two 
phenomena are correlated. 


II 


Whether we take the records concerning great famines in the 
history of ancient Egypt, or ancient Greece and Rome, or China 
and Persia, or Russia and many medieval societies, we can but 
notice an expansion of the economic control of the government at 
such a period. On the other hand, except in the cases of “‘a militant 
state socialism” called forth by the factor of militarism, the great- 
est expansion of governmental control, amounting to a universal 
state socialism in the history of different societies and at differen: 
periods, has invariably happened in the periods of economic disor- 
ganization of the country and of impoverishment of its masses. 
Such are two series of facts which corroborate the proposed hy- 
pothesis. 

An increase of governmental economic control in the periods of 
famine and impoverishment has been regularly manifest in the fol- 
lowing phenomena. First, in an establishment or reinforcement 
of governmental control of exports and imports, which often 
amounted to governmental monopoly of foreign trade; second, in 
an establishment of fixed prices on food and other necessities; 
third, in governmental registration and tabulation of the entire 
amount of necessities in the country owned by its citizens; fourth, 
in a complete control of purchase and sale of commodities, includ- 
ing amounts to be bought, and conditions governing sales; fifth, in 
governmental compulsion of private citizens’ sending their com- 
modities to market; sixth, in requisition, to an extraordinary large 
degree, of private necessities by the government; seventh, in an 
establishment of numerous governmental agencies for the purpose 
of buying, producing, and distributing necessities among the popu- 
lation; eighth, in the introduction of a ration system; ninth, in an 
organization of public works on an extraordinarily large scale; 
tenth, in a substitution of governmental control of production, dis- 
tribution, and even consumption, of necessities for that by private 
individuals or corporations. All these and many similar phenomena 
have been regularly repeated in most dissimilar countries at most 
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broken out. All this signifies great expansion of governmental in- 
terference in the economic relationships of the population and, 
through that, often in other fields of social interrelations. Here are 
a series of facts, a few out of many similar, which show this. 

Ancient Egypt—The Bible gives us one of the oldest records 
which clearly shows the foregoing correlation. As a result of the 
great famine in the time of Joseph, the money, cattle, and land of 
the population of ancient Egypt “became Pharaoh’s.” The people 
became the slaves of the government. The entire economic life be- 
gan to be controlled by the government. In the modern terminol- 
ogy this means that everything was nationalized, and that the eco- 
nomic control of Pharaoh’s government was expanded enormously 
at the expense of that of private individuals.’ Other Egyptian rec- 
ords show that this was repeated several times in the history of 
ancient Egypt. Its pharaohs and officials often stress in their rec- 
ords that “in years of famine they plowed all the fields of the nome, 
preserving its people alive and furnishing its food.”* As war and 
famine or danger of famine were very frequent phenomena in an- 
cient Egypt, this accounts for a high level of governmental control 
throughout the history of Egypt. And yet, in the famine years and 
in periods of impoverishment, as the before mentioned facts show, 
the control seems to have jumped still higher. The economic life of 
Egypt under the Ptolemy dynasty gives an additional example of 
this. Economic disorganization of this period was accompanied by 
an extraordinary growth of governmental control which led to a 
transformation of society into an universal state-socialist organ- 
ization.® 

China—More abundant and conspicuous confirmation of the 
hypohesis is given by the history of China. It is the history of a 
society with very frequent famines and with a permanent danger of 


*See Genesis 47 :12-20. 

“See J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. I (1906), Secs. 523, 281, 
189, 459, and others. 

*See M. Rostovtzev, State and Personality in Economic Life of the Ptolemaic 
Egypt (Russian, Sovremennya Zapiski), No. 10. 


dissimilar times, as soon as famine and impoverishment have 
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starvation. This accounts for an exclusively high level of govern. 
mental control in China throughout its history. The organization 
of Chinese society has been in essence “an economic state social- 
ism,” with “many governmental regulations to control consump- 
tion, production, and distribution.”® And yet, in the periods of 
great famine or impoverishment, governmental control expanded 
still more. This, according to the records, has invariably happened 
in the time of Yao, in the years of famine during the Yin, the Chow, 
the Hans, the Tang, the Sung, and other dynasties. On the other 
hand, the attempts to introduce a real state-socialist organization, 
like the attempts of Wang Mang or Wang an Shih, regularly hap- 
pened in the period of a great impoverishment of the country.’ 
Ancient Greece.—Aside from the factor of militarism, eco- 
nomic insecurity was responsible for a large degree of governmen- 
tal control in Sparta, Athens, Lipara, and other Greek states. R. 
PohIlmann says: “The products of the Spartan agriculture were 
not sufficient to satisfy the necessities of the population. The entire 
economic life was based on a very narrow and uncertain basis. 


Every economic crisis, every delay or interruption of imports of 
necessities was very dangerous. Shall we wonder that the strongest 
governmental control of economic life became inevitable?”* In 
similar straits was Athens.° In the periods of impoverishment and 
famine the governmental control intensified. 


“As soon as the prices on the necessities began to go up, the state interfer- 
ence took extraordinary forms. For the struggle with the coming famine the 
state organized an extraordinary commission of Sitons with unlimited control 
of economic life.” All mentioned effects of famine took place in an extraordi- 


*Chen Huan Chang, The Economic Principles of Confucius, “University of 
Columbia Studies,” v. XLIV, I (1911), 168 ff.; II, 497 ff. 

"See the detailed factual data in Mabel P. H. Lee, The Economic History of 
China (New York, 1921), pp. 40, 46, 58-60, 63, 77-80, 83, 92, 99, IOI—104, IIO, 122, 
140, 155 and passim. 

®*R. Péhlmann, Geschichte d. antiken Communismus und Socialismus, Russian 
trans., pp. 32 ff., 430 ff. 

*See Béckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athenes I (1851), 125 ff.; Novosadsky, 
The Struggle against Dearth in Ancient Greece, The Journal of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education (Russian), 1917, pp. 78-80. 
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nary degree. Often private control of economic relations was almost com- 
pletely superseded by that of the government, in the production and distribu- 
tion of the necessities and in the field of economic life of society generally.'® 


In the period of extreme impoverishment governmental control as- 
sumed the forms of the Russian Communism of 1918-20. The gov- 
ernment confiscated private lands and wealth, distributed them in 
such a way as it found necessary, nationalized what it wanted; in 
brief, pushed its control up to possible limits. Such were, for exam- 
ple, the periods of impoverishment after the Messina War and in 
the times of Agis IV, Cleomenes III, and Nabis in Sparta; after 
the Peloponnesian War in Athens (the periods of the Thirty and 
the Ten Tyrants), and in some other periods. Either in a legal way 
or in the form of revolution, under conservative as well as revolu- 
tionary dictators, state interference in such periods grew to its lim- 
its and assumed the form of state socialism.™ 

Ancient Rome.—Similar parallelism is given in the history of 
Rome. Here the years of famine, like the years 5, 8, 18, 52, A.D., 
were usually accompanied by a corresponding increase of the gov- 
ernmental control. Side by side with these small fluctuations we 
see that the periods of impoverishment of the masses were followed 
by an expansion of state interference which amounted sometimes 
to state socialism. It is well known that the period from the second 
half of the second century B.c. to the beginning of the first century 
A.D. was that of a great economic disorganization of Rome. The 
same period is marked by the Corn Laws of the Gracchi, (123 
B.c.); by the establishment of a special institution for prevention 
of famine and for control of the public supply (104 B.c.); by the 
introduction of a ration system and public supply free of charge; 
by many nationalizations and confiscations and restriction of pri- 
vate economic enterprise; by a great increase of economic func- 

” Novosadsky, op. cit., pp. 80-82; Péhlmann, of. cit., pp. 235-36; Béckh, op. 


cit., pp. 116-25; Francotte, “Le pain 4 bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités 
grecques,” in Mélanges du droit publiqué Grec (1910), pp. 291 ff. 

“See besides quoted books, P. Guiraud, Etudes econom. sur l’antiquité (Paris, 
1905), pp. 68 ff.; Buzold, Griechische Geschichte, Teil III (1902-3), pp. 1456, 1614, 
1628; Niese, Geschichte d. griechischen und makedonische Staaten, Teil Il, pp. 
296 ff.; Teil III, pp. 42 ff. 
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tions of the government.”* Still more conspicuous was the discussed 
correlation in the period from the third century A.p. to the “end” of 
the Western Roman Empire. This was the time of economic decay 
of Rome. It was also the time of an establishment of state-social- 
istic economic organization in the Western Roman Empire. “The 
Empire was transformed into a big factory where, under the con- 
trol of the officials, the population had to work. It was a real state- 
socialist organization of industry and labor. Almost all production 
and distribution of wealth was concentrated in the hands of the 
government.”’* One who has observed the Soviet Communist sys- 
tem in the period from 1917 to 1922 can but notice the essential 
similarity of the Roman and the Soviet régimes. 

The Middle Ages—Here the same correlation is repeated 
many times. In 792-93 the famine broke out. As a result, “Charles 
the Great introduced the first fixed prices under its influence.” In 
805 famine burst out again, and a decree was issued that “ne foris 
imperium nostrum vendatur aliquid alimoniae’’; free trade was 
forbidden; fixed prices were reintroduced; the freedom of con- 
tracts was restricted; agriculture and industry began to be con- 
trolled more severely, and so forth.** As in the Middle Ages famine 
was very frequent, this, besides the factor of war, seems to have 
been responsible for a relatively high government control of eco- 
nomic relations throughout the Middle Ages. It, however, jumped 
up in the years of famine. In the history of England such years 
were I20I—2, 1315-16, 1321, 1483, 1512, 1521, 1586, 1648-49, 
and others. In the history of France such years were 1391, 1504-5, 
1565, 1567, 1577, 1591, 1635, 1662, 1684, 1693, 1709, to mention 
but a few cases. The same years were marked by an increase oi 
government interference in economic relations. A historian of the 
food-trade in France sums up his exhaustive study as follows: “As 

“See Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Vervaltungsbeamten, pp. 231 ff.; Waltzing 
Etude historique sur les corporations professionneles chez les Romaines I (1896), 


26-103; M. Rostovtzev, The Roman Leaden Tessera (Russian), 1903, pp. I1I-13; 
Salvioli, Capitalism in Ancient World (Russian trans.), pp. 24, 165-70. 

® Waltzing, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 383-84; Duruy, Histoire des Romains, VIII 
(1885), 550 ff.; see also Dill, Roman Society. 

*F. Curschmann, Hungersnéte in Mittelalter (1900), pp. 71-75 and passim. 
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soon as famine was bursting out governmental control became 
stronger; as soon as famine was weakening, the control weakened 


9915 


also. 

The discussed correlation is still more conspicuously exhibited 
in the history of Russian famines. Each of the periods of famine or 
of great impoverishment has been invariably foiiowed by an in- 
crease of governmental control.*® 

In the light of this hypothesis it is comprehensible why govern- 
mental control in the form of the revolutionary or counter-revolu- 
tionary dictatorship usually increases in the periods of great revo- 
lutions. Such periods are marked by an extraordinary impoverish- 
ment and disorganization of economic life. Hence its result—an 
extraordinary increase of governmental control of the entire eco- 
nomic life of a revolutionary society. Sometimes it leads to an 
establishment of a “Communist” or “state-socialist organization”’ 
in a revolutionary country, like the Communist societies in Tabor 
(in revolutionary Bohemia), in Milhgausen, in New Jerusalem, or 
in Paris in 1871, to mention but a few cases of that kind.*’ 

Finally, a striking confirmation of the hypothesis has been 
given by the expansion of governmental control during the years 
of the war and after. During this period, not only in the belliger- 
ent, but in the neutral, countries, too, the control of economic life 
by the government increased enormously. In the belligerent coun- 
tries it was due primarily to the factor of war, and secondarily to 
that of scarcity of food and other necessities. In the neutral coun- 
ries the expansion of the interference was called forth principally 

* Afanassieff, The Conditions of Food Trade (Russian, 1892), pp. 1-3, 8, 17, 
144-48, 155, 158. Araskranianz, “Die franzésische Getreidehandelspolitik bis zum 
Jahre 1789,” Schmollers Staats und Sozialwiss. Forschungen (1882), Bd. 4, pp. 3, 
10-14. It is curious to note that this regularly happened even when the head of the 
French government were persons who were inimical to an expansion of governmental | 
control of economic affairs. An example is given by Turgot. In 1774 he decreed a 
complete freedom of trade. In 1775, under the influence of the famine of 1774-75, he 


was forced to annul his decree. The same happened with Nekker, Dupont de 
Nemure, and the National Assembly (see Afranassieff, op. cit., pp. 299 ff., 370-71. 

See the data in my paper, “Influence of Famine,” Russian Economist, No. 2. 
Petrograd, 1922. 


‘See the facts in Sorokin’s Sociology of Revolution, chaps. v, xiv. 
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by an increased scarcity of food and other necessities. The same 
two factors seem to have been responsible for the Communist ex- 
periments in Russia, Bavaria, and Hungary, not to mention milder 
socialist measures in several other countries. From this standpoint 
the so-called “Communist régime” in all the countries mentioned 
has represented the expansion of governmental control up to its 
limits. An annihilation of private property; a universal national- 
ization, beginning with factories and land and ending with the last 
silver teaspoon; a complete annihilation of private commerce and 
trade; a regulation of the entire production, distribution, and even 
consumption of all products of the country by the government; a 
complete substitution of governmental control for that of private 
individuals—such have been the characteristics of the Communist 
régime in Russia in the period from 1917 to 1922. 

This means an extreme expansion of governmental control. 
What were its causes? The answer in brief is as follows: Owing to 
the war the lack of necessities began to be felt in Russia already in 
1915. Since the same period there appeared the tendency of the ex- 
pansion of governmental control in the economic field. The decrees 
of August 15, 1915, and October 25, 1915, which gave the right to 
officials to search, to tabulate, to confiscate, to requisition all pri- 
vate food and necessities could be regarded as a beginning of what 
later on developed into “Communism.” Owing to the growth of 
impoverishment, due to the war, this process necessarily grew also. 
As the revolution only aggravated the economic situation, govern- 
mental control continued to grow during the Provisional Govern- 
ment, whose policy in this respect only pushed further that of the 
Czarist government. At the time of the overthrow of the Kerensky 
régime private trade and commerce were almost annihilated; pri- 
vate industry and agriculture were greatly restricted, state control 
‘ was expanded enormously. Owing to the factors of the civil war 
and the growth of impoverishment the Bolsheviki pushed this proc- 
ess up to its possible limits. In this way appeared the so-called 
“Communist régime,” which, in the present terminology of the 
Communists themselves, was nothing but “Military and Starving 
Communism.” The continuation of this process is no less instruc- 
tive. 
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In 1920 the civil war was finished. In this way one of the fac- 
tors of “Communism” ceased to work. At the same time everyone, 
except a small group of Communists and swindlers, was ruined. 
Economic differentiation disappeared. An equality in poverty was 
established. If my hypothesis is true, under such conditions we 
should expect an opposite trend, toward a decrease of governnien- 
tal control. This is what actually happened. In 1921 the Bolshe- / 
viki were forced to introduce the New Economic Policy. It meant = 
a step toward the so-called “capitalist régime”; it represented a 
reduction of the governmental control of economic life and an in- 
crease of private control, initiative, and autonomy. Since that time 
this trend has been continued and at the present moment there is 
left but little of the “Communism” of 1917-22. Thus, under the 
pressure of the indicated factors, the Czarist government had to i 
pave the path for Communism; these factors disappearing, the 
Communist government has been forced to destroy its communistic 
régime and to pave the path for capitalism. Really, volentem fata 
ducunt, nolentem trahunt. The foregoing series of facts, which 
might be continued ad libitum, if there were more space, seem to 
show that the offered hypothesis is not baseless and is likely to be 
warranted by historical facts. 


= 


III 


If the hypothesis is true, it gives a sufficient basis for the fol- rr 
lowing tentative inferences. 

1. Since a considerable expansion of governmental control of 
economic relations has been a result of impoverishment or of a dis- 
proportionate economic contrast between the wealthy and the poor 
classes, it follows that the very fact of great expansion itself is a : 
symptom of economic disorganization of a society. i. 

2. From this standpoint the Soviet Communism has been but ‘a 
a form of an extraordinary expansion of governmental control due ‘tk 
to an extreme impoverishment of the Russian population caused 
by the war. In this sense Communism has been a manifestation of 
a great social sickness, but not of a social improvement of Russia. 

3. As far as at the present moment the expansionist policy is F 
represented principally by socialist and communist ideologies, it is * 
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natural that these ideologies have had a success during the years 
from 1917 to 1924, because they were the years of economic disor- 
ganization in Europe. 

4. But for the same reason it must be concluc2d that the suc- 
cess of these ideologies and groups is one of the best symptoms 
of the economic disorganization of society. In this sense an in- 
crease of success of different ideologies of nationalization has been 
and is one of the best symptoms of social sickness. In the periods 
of prosperity such ideologies have but very littl: chanc2 to be popu- 
lar or to be carried out. 

5. Other conditions being equal, if in the near future an aggra- 
vation of the economic situation of a Western society takes place 
or economic inequality within it grows, an increase of governmen- 
tal control, probably in the form of socialist nationalization, is to 
be expected. 

6. If the future shows an improvement of the economic situa- 
tion within such a society, or a diminution of economic inequality, 
a decrease of governmental control is likely to happen. It will prob- 
ably manifest itself in the form of a decrease of popularity of so- 
cialist demands for substitution of governmental control for that of 
private persons and corporations. 
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LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


ABSTRACT 


The newspayer’ anti*tesearch seem terms mutually exclusive, but common 
sround can be found. Need for research in regard to the press exists everywhere. Is 
it to be carried qn by the historian or by the journalist? The tendency toward co- 
operation in all historical work is one reason for deciding in favor of the historian. 
Another reason §s that he understands the technique of historical research as the 
journalist cannot be expected to do. The journalist is as ill adapted for historical re- 
search as the historisn is for journalism. Division of labor leaves the crosscut section 

of human life to the journalist, while the historian studies its longitudinal develop- 

ment. Although scarcely a beginning has as yet been made in the field of research as 
it concerns the periodical press, the recognition of its importance is a great step in 
advance. The realization of the reciprocal dependence of the journalist and the his- 
torian must bring still greater gain. 


The newspaper and research seem terms mutually exclusive, 
repellent, and antagonistic. The interest of the newspaper is of the 
day. When the presses are closed, that interest ceases and the new 


adventures of the morrow beckon with insistent force. What con- 
cern can the newspaper have with yesterday? For it, the day be- 
fore yesterday has never even existed! The newspaper deals with 
color, with action, with the pulsating life of the moment, and it 
quite justifiably looks with fine scorn on the barren fields of re- 
search that stretch back into the blackness of the unknown, per- 
haps the never-to-be-known. Research has indeed its own adven- 
tures, but these lead in the opposite direction. It presses backward 
with the same fervor as the newspaper pushes onward. It seeks 
what has never been known or discovered, while the newspaper 
deals with the known or the knowable. The newspaper thrives 
amid noise, bustle, confusion, haste, while research can pursue its 
work only in silence, quiet, and tranquility. The journalist believes 
that success and virtue depend on giving the news first, and he is 
less concerned with giving the most accurate news. But the re- 
search worker would hold back the presses and cross a continent to 
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verify a comma—time with him does not count. The journalist 
writes only what he has himself observed; he writes quickly, and 
decisively, and his copy is not, because it cannot be, revised. But 
the historian must take all his information at secondhand. He de- 
scribes military campaigns, battles, and sieges, yet he has presum- 
ably never visited a battlefield. He discusses political affairs, yet 
he has probably never been a member of a legislative body and 
may never even have attended a session of one. He writes the his- 
tory of times and of places remote from his own, and he probably 
has never witnessed a single event or visited the scene of a single 
occurrence he describes. He is always compelled to be a closet 
worker. He spends his life taking notes, accumulating transcripts, 
analyzing his material, comparing different versions of the same 
occurrence, and he always hesitates to begin or to complete his 
magnum opus. Muchas he collects, he seldom has collected enough, 
he feels, to justify him in deducing conclusions. But if material 
fails the journalist, a piquant phrase, an entertaining aside, a dif- 
ferent lead, will furnish a substitute, not only “just as good,” but 
probably even better than the story originally intended. 

The historian may be paralyzed by the very thought of putting 
his work into cold type, beyond the reach of change, modification, 
or even complete repudiation of deductions made, but the journal- 
ist knows that the errors of today will be forgotten by tomorrow, 
and he is not tortured by the remembrance of a misspelled Russian 
proper name, or a date twenty-four hours astray. The industry, 
the comprehensive knowledge, and the meticulous care of a Lord 
Acton may become a blind underground river, leading nowhere, 
while the precipitous eagerness of a Lord Northcliffe may, like a 
rushing torrent, bring havoc in its train. The journalist demands 
immediate results, and presses on to the next demand on his time 
and thought without making any necessary connection between 
present, past, and future. The historian asks for time and leisure, 
he works with tireless patience, and he seeks to unify his material 
into some definite constructive whole. Certain characteristics make 
one person an admirable journalist but an inferior research worker, 
while other traits make another person excel in research and fail in 
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journalism. Is it possible to find common ground between two op- 
posing methods of work, two contradictory ends, two contrasting 
ideals? Can we achieve the impossible and find that East does meet 
West, that by starting due west we may reach the east? Or, shall 
we find, in attempting it, that, like the Bellman in his famous cruise 
in search of the Snark, the bowsprit does get mixed with the rudder 
sometimes, and, like him perplexed and distressed, confess that we 


Had hoped, at least, when the wind blew due East, 
That the ship would not travel due West! 


The advantages, even the necessity, of research in every field 
of human knowledge must be recognized today, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that its pressing need has been realized in the 
case of the periodical press. France has led other nations in the 
thoroughness with which its workers have tilled the field and at- 
tained commendable results through research. The earliest history 
of the press noted is that of M. Camusat, Histoire critique des jour- 
naux, published in Amsterdam, in 1734, but M. Hatin is still easily 
the first among all historians of the press, both in the quality and in 
the number of works he produced that relate to the press. It was in 
1846 that he published his first work on the subject—a small, al- 
most diminutive volume of 128 pages. This was expanded, in the 
third edition, into eight octave volumes on the history of the polit- 
ical and literary press of France, and this was followed by no fewer 
than three major works on the subject, with a considerable number 
of brochures and minor works. The French universities have rec- 
ognized, as, with a few exceptions, other universities have not done, 
that the periodical press is a suitable subject for research leading to 
advanced academic degrees, and much research has been done 
there, especially in connection with the legal aspects of the press. 

The research work done on the subject in England and Scot- 
land has been almost exclusively the work of distinguished schol- 
ars or workers without either academic or newspaper connection, 
and there is apparently no evidence that this form of research has 
led either to first or to advanced academic degrees. In Germany, 
prior to the world-war, newspapers did not enter into their own, 
since with the coming of Bismarck the government had laid a 
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heavy hand on them. The university world had had little interest 
in the periodical press, as courses relating to it did not lead to a 
degree and therefore comparatively little research was done on the 
subject. 

Yet there is abundant need for research in this field. Whether 
consciously or not, the newspaper sends its roots far back into the 
past. Its very ephemeral character makes it instinctively seek a 
firm foundation. It is history that largely gives the advertisement 
its basis, and often the illustration. The statements of editorial and 
correspondence must be checked with similar conditions found 
elsewhere in time or place. But this effort on the part of the pres: 
is made to secure accuracy of statement rather than to show the 
development of a subject. History, on the other hand, is concerned 
with initial facts, with the developments from beginnings unseen 
or unnoted at the time, with growth and maturity, with the ebb and 
flow of life in distant ages. The work of the press is to give a cross- 
cut section of daily life; that of history is to show the continuity o/ 
human life from the most remote periods to the present time. Each 
issue of a daily paper is complete in itself—it has neither beginning 
nor ending. A new newspaper may be started without introduction, 
creed, or platform; it may cease publication without peroration or 
valedictory. Each issue may seem to its creators to have organic 
unity, while to others it may seem but a hit-or-miss patchwork o/ 
the events of a day. But history insists, in season and out of season, 
on its own organic character—without this, it is not history. 

If, then, the newspaper does not and cannot give history in the 
accepted use of the term, but does give an enormous mass of the 
raw material from which history is written; if much need exists for 
histories of the press in all its multifold ramifications, the question 
follows, Who is to do the research involved and make the necessary 
synthesis? An answer to the question cannot be suggested without 
reverting to some of the tendencies seen in the writing of every 
form of history. The most important of these is the tendency to- 
wards co-operation. Once the historian was “‘a jack of all trades 
and master of none.” He collected his own material, passed on its 
authenticity and its authoritativeness, used unedited manuscript 
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material, did not trouble to prepare bibliographies, and for the 
most part never considered the importance of footnotes. While 
there were always noteworthy exceptions to this general statement, 
the standards of historical writing were lamentably low. But spe- 
cialization has entered into his work. The trained editor prepares 
and edits the manuscripts to be used far better than the historian 
could do it himself. The omniscient bibliographer ferrets out ob- 
scure but valuable material, and classifies and annotates it for him. 
The epigraphist and the paleographer determine the authenticity 
of material discovered. The archaeologist protects him from using 
spurious “‘finds.”’ At every point the historian can take advantage 
of the work of highly trained experts and therefore be assured that 
the foundations for his work are firm and substantial. He is thus 
free to carry on his own work through both the conscious and the 
unconscious co-operation of specialists in the fields where his work 
lies. The result has been that the standards of historical production 
have been greatly raised, and ideals have been reached that have 
become vantage-points for still greater achievements. History will 
always have to be rewritten because the gain made serves only as a 
lever for still further conquest of the past. History does not yet see 
the end of the road. The gains already made have been the result 
in large part of the co-operation with trained specialists. 

Another important tendency has been toward the perfection of 
historical technique. Up to a certain point all subjects in the field 
of human knowledge use the same methods of work. Accuracy, 
observation, reconstructive imagination, patience in the search for 
truth are all essential whether the territory to be investigated, and 
to be still further used as a subject for research, is that of nature or 
that of man. 

But while these are basic in all productive research, each sub- 
ject branches from the common trunk and develops its own tech- 
nique. In history that “infinite capacity for taking pains” that 
Bishop Stubbs affirmed constituted genius is quite as essential as it 
is in the use of the microscope or the balances by the natural scien- 
tist. But the application of the fundamental method used in acquir- 
ing all knowledge develops into a technique that determines the 
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differentiation that must be made in the use of manuscripts and 
printed volumes; the variants in early and late editions of the same 
source; the sources of errancy to be found in special classes of ma- 
terial, as diaries, journals, letters, and correspondence; the pitfalls 
in the use of archaeological records; the decision in regard to how 
far special conditions have affected in different countries the devel- 
opment of the myths explaining the creation, the question of life 
and death, and other primary interests; the determination of the 
direction he shall take in entering “the realm of the infinitesimally 
small” that it is said Pasteur made his own in natural science; the 
skill acquired in reading between the lines and knowing how much 
in a public document has been written for home or party consump- 
tion and what part may be considered authoritative; the know/- 
edge of the working of the conventional diplomat’s mind that some- 
times has made the worse appear the better reason; the variants in 
the old and the new diplomacy—all this, and far more, are as much 
a part of the technique of the historian as is a knowledge of the 
manipulation of the telescope to the astronomer, or the microscope 
to the zoologist. 

It seems to follow, if these conclusions are accepted, that the 
special research work in regard to the press lies plainly within the 
province of the historian. He has no adaptability for journalism. 
Innumerable experiments have been made in turning over the 
newspaper, either in whole or in part, to be edited for a day bya 
distinguished clergyman who has been dissatisfied with the press 
as a whole and thinks he can do it better; or to a charity organiza- 
tion with an eye to the profits; or to a literary club anxious to ex- 
periment; or to a college class eager to try its hand on “a real job.” 
But the results are hardly satisfactory to the experimenters, to the 
newspaper, or to the reading public. Success in one field does not 
always presage success in an entirely different one, and the homely 
adage advising the shoemaker to stick to his last may well be ap- 
plied to the amateur who is beguiled into undertaking for a brief 
time the intricate and specialized work of the journalist. He does 
not wreck the paper in a day; he may amuse the public for an 
hour; he assuredly must try the patience of those ultimately re- 
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sponsible for getting out the paper; the only conceivable beneficial 
result must be a real humbleness on the part of the experimenter in 
the face of tasks difficult beyond anything he had conceived of. 
The historian who attempts to be a journalist incurs the risk of 
disaster. 

The problem is the same as that in regard to the history of nat- 
ural science. No satisfactory histories of natural science have yet 
been written because they have been the work of natural scientists 
untrained in the methods and the technique of the historian. The 
historian, as has been seen, finds his material in times and places of 
which he has had, and can have had, no personal knowledge, yet 
his training and his constructive imagination enable him to make 
a synthetic whole of periods remote in time and space. 

The steps in the writing of any history are fairly well defined. 
The historian begins with a skeleton study of the field he has 
chosen for his work, for he has always had predecessors who point 
the way. Step by step he presses backward and onward, enlarging 
constantly his sphere of knowledge, until he becomes lost in what 
the late Henry C. Adams used to call “a wholesome state of bewil- 
derment.” But here too he finds help and guidance. The mono- 
graph writer has been before him, and from these careful studies 
of small, even infinitely small, parts of knowledge the historian is 
able, with supplementary research in fields not covered by the 
monographs of others, to reconstruct wide stretches of the past and 
make it live again. So it must be with research that ultimately will 
result in an authoritative history of the press. 

What are some of the fields that must be developed by the 
monograph before a satisfactory history of the press can be ex- 
pected ? 

On the business side, much research needs to be done on the 
history of the merger and of the string of newspapers operated by 
a single owner. It is a prevailing impression that these are recent 
tendencies, but illustrations are readily at hand showing that merg- 
ers and “strings” have been found in England for more than a hun- 
dred years. Again, research is needed concerning the history of the 
production and distribution of the newspaper. In the case of the 
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string of newspapers, the tendency has apparently been toward the 
control of all the factors in production, from the ownership of for- 
ests in Newfoundland, with resultant pulp mills, to the distribution 
of the finished product in Great Britain. Research would show 
whether a few conspicuous examples of such control have led to 
overhasty generalizations in regard to it, whether there has been a 
real extension in this direction, what the results have been, and 
what effects, beneficial or otherwise, can be traced to such central- 
ized control. 

The history of different forms of ownership is a promising sub- 
ject for research. What has been the history of single ownership, 
partnership ownership, joint stock company ownership, and owner- 
ship by the co-operative control of those engaged in the production 
of the newspaper? How far have these various forms of ownership 
fomented or prevented labor difficulties? How far have they inter- 
fered with the freedom of editorial policy? Has the ultimate busi- 
ness success of the newspaper been conditioned by any one specific 
form of ownership? Has business success been the vampire that 
has destroyed the real life of any newspaper? 

The history of different forms of the press is yet to be written. 
How far has political or religious authority been able to control the 
educational press? How far have educational authorities con- 
trolled the college press? What has been the history of amateur 
journalism, of prison journalism, of humorous journalism, of illus- 
trated journalism? How far have the up and downs of these vari- 
ous forms of special journals been due to their inherent character- 
istics, to influences developed from without, to changing tastes of 
the reading public, to the evolution of entirely new interests on the 
part of the general public? 

Again, is not the time ripe for a history of that most trouble- 
some problem, freedom of the press? Many and emphatic opinions 
have been expressed for and against freedom of the press, but they 
have been too frequently opinions based on insufficient knowledge. 
Research is needed to show how far the guaranties of freedom of 
the press given by federal and state governments have been effec- 
tively maintained, and how far they have been violated. Libel has 
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been as yet largely considered from the legal side, while research 
on its historical side has been neglected. 

These are but a few of literally hundreds of fields, as yet unex- 
plored, where research would add much to present knowledge con- 
cerning the history of the newspaper and its problems. 

Another field, open to joint occupation by the newspaper and 
the historian, is that of propaganda, whether called by this plain 
unvarnished name or masquerading as “publicity.” Is it not a 
function of the newspaper to discover how far it is the innocent 
victim of propaganda carried on in the interests of questionable 
causes, and how far it is consciously and justifiably promoting good 
causes? The historian has yet to write a full, complete, open, and 
aboveboard history of propaganda; the work will be infinitely 
facilitated by the knowledge that only the newspaper itself can 
give. In this type of research the newspaper and the historian need 
to give each other not only reciprocal aid, but reciprocal courage. 
How far, for example, is organized authority giving support to 
efforts that delay universal peace? The journalist can learn the 
situation as it is found today, while the historian must show how 
far similar efforts have been gathering force in the past or how far 
they are now on the wane. How far, again, has “safety first” ex- 
plained the cautious comment of the editor that the verdict recently 
given, as a result of a prominent trial, “has upheld the dignity of 
the army and the navy”? The future research worker may be led 
far afield if he relies entirely on the newspaper to determine how 
the technical question before the court differed from the question 
as presumably the newspaper and the general public saw it. 

The press has recently announced (December 18, 1925) that 
a plan to pension newspaper men has been formed in Cuba. Here 
it would seem to be the part of the journalist to determine how far 
such a plan has been made with the approval and the co-operation 
of journalists themselves, and how far the decision has been made 
for them on the assumption that newspaper men are as a class a 
feeble folk, incapable of providing for their future. It is the part of 
the historian to determine through research how far the stand- 
ardization of any occupation has conduced to its vitality; how far 
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a pension system in other occupations has been a solvent for ills, or 
how far it has carried in its train irreparable evils, how far it has 
raised the ideals of a profession or how far it has promoted, in 
Buckle’s admirable phrase, “the golden age of successful medioc- 
rity.” The establishment of formal standardized pension systems 
is comparatively recent and its history has yet to be written, but 
the extension of its operation may concern the journalist, and he 
must depend on the historian for careful research into its develop- 
ment and its consequences. 

Can it be said, therefore, that the tasks of the journalist and of 
the historian are mutually complementary; that the newspaper and 
history are reciprocally dependent on each other; that the results 
of research, whether of archaeological “finds” in Egypt or in Yuca- 
tan, or of court records in London, or manuscripts of the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain, are all news items to be broadcast by the press, while 
it remains for the historian through other research to connect the 
present with the past and to show its endless continuity and its 
organic development? 
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CASE RECORDS AS DATA FOR STUDYING THE CONDI- 
TIONING OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
BY SOCIAL FACTORS’ 


A. E. HOLT 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


ABSTRACT 


There is an intimate relationship between personal feeling of success or failure 
and the social situation in which the individual is living. There is close relationship 
between personal feeling of depression or exaltation and the prevailing type of reli- 
gion in which the individual is participating. All of these come to a focus in person- 
ality, and a revealing case record in which there is a maximum of self-expression 
ought to afford the basis for a study of the interplay between religious experience 
and social conditions. A study of men in their vocational experience reveals that reli- 
gion belongs among the mainsprings from which the sources of life are fed, but it 
also reveals that these springs are refed from the sources released in vocational expe- 
rience. If we are to have a sociology of religion, it must come through obsrvation of 
religion in action among other social forces. The minister can be a “participant ob- 
server” in religious experience, and if he reports faithfully what he observes we can 
build up a body of material on the basis of which theological education can be 
remade. 


In a fascinating study entitled The Story of a Thousand Year 
Pine, Enos Mills discovers the history of southwestern Colorado 
written in the rings and scars of this monarch of the forest. Here 
were registered the whimsicalness of the weather, the dry years and 
the wet years; here in the twisted fibre, the fury of the tempest; in 
the arrow head buried deep in its center, the Indian had left his rec- 
ord; Spaniard, gold seeker, agriculturalist, all had sought shelter 
here, each had left his trace; and from a study of these marks and 
scars, the history of society in southwestern Colorado was written. 

Something like this our subject seems to imply: That by study- 
ing the case record of individuals in a community, you can write 
the history of the community. The community is not something 
and the individual something else which looks on from the outside. 
The community is the interplay of people on each other and on 
what is outside of them, and no picture of the community which 


* Address delivered before National Sociological Society at its meeting in New 
York, 1925. 
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leaves out of account the attitudes, hopes, and desires of the people 
can be called a picture of the community. This is the trouble with 
all our surveys. If the commonly accepted survey which has been 
staged in America had been carried on in Jerusalem at the time of 
the early church, it would never have discovered any difference be- 
tween the Scribes and the Pharisees and the goodly company of the 
Apostles. It would have catalogued them all as church members 
and let them go at that. And yet we know that people living in 
Jerusalem did divide up into groups who thought and felt differ- 
ently, and, from the standpoint of the outworking of social life in 
that community, not to discover that difference is not to discover 
the community at all. It is the peculiar value of that self-revelation 
of social life contained in the New Testament that it gives us ma- 
terial on the basis of which we can detect the difference between the 
Scribes and the Pharisees and the Apostles. This material is made 
up of letters, little personal history records, songs, and short phi- 
losophies of life. 

It ought to be said at the beginning that a case record is only a 
systematic attempt at character study. If it were possible always 
to have the living person before us, this would add much to a writ- 
ten case record. In fact, whenever it is possible to bring the living 
person before a staff meeting, or a class, it is better to do so, be- 
cause the living person is always more eloquent in self-revelation 
than any written record. But just because this is not possible, the 
case record is a systematic attempt to reduce to written description 
that infinitely varied and complex social phenomenon, a human 
personality. Now it will add to the clarity of our discussion if we 
say a word as to the type of case records which are of value to us. 
There is a type of case record in Holy Scripture which runs some- 
what as follows: “And Methuselah was a hundred and eighty and 
seven years old and begat Lamech . . . and Lamech lived a hun- 
dred and eighty and two years and begat a son and he called his 
name Noah. And Noah was five hundred years old and begat 
Shem, Ham and Japheth.” 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge among Bible 
readers that the “begat” type of personal history is not especially 
illuminating, and there is a modern type of personal history which 
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ought to be called the “begat” type of case record. It faithfully 
records the fact that the person before us had father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, and back of that a grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, but as a revelation of the way that per- 
son reacts to the social situation, the record is perfectly useless. A 
case record to be of value for our purpose ought to have a minimum 
of “begats” in it, and a maximum of that material contained in the 
journal of Nehemiah, which revealed the emotional strain and the 
ethical problems which he experienced as the self-appointed leader 
in the reconstruction of a small but significant village. If a case 
record does not reveal that which is the natural material of religion, 
the emotional and ethical contents of experience, it is useless. 

Now the claim of this paper is that it is possible to gather per- 
sonal records of such kind out of modern life, and these records, if 
we allow the “witness to state his own story in his own words,” will 
reveal a close relationship between religious ideas, personal expe- 
rience, and social situation; and that after sufficient number of 
these have been gathered to justify what could be called a labora- 
tory experiment, it will be possible to formulate laws governing the 
experience which will be of value in directing moral and religious 
education. May I illustrate from work which was done by my 
friend Dr. William F. Slade, who was for a number of years a pas- 
tor to students. He magnified his opportunity for personal inter- 
view and kept a large number of case records of students. He grad- 
ually built up a list of what he called the fourteen major anxieties 
in the student life. On a number of occasions he tested out this list, 
and almost invariably the majority of students checked the same 
list. On the basis of this he organized a course of religious instruc- 
tion to meet this emotional strain in the students’ life. In other 
words, that personal and social situation developed its own type of 
sick soul. Now if a college situation develops its own type of sick 
soul, is it not fair to assume that other social situations develop 
their own types of sick souls; and that just as we have occupational 
diseases, there are disturbances of the mind and the spirit which 
could be classified as occupational diseases of the soul? 

It was after reading Whiting Williams’ book What’s on the 
Worker’s Mind that I came to the conclusion that there is a close 
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interplay between religious experience and vocational experience, 
and started out to study this by gathering personal history records 
in which there were distinct religious formulations and a personal 
experience in which an occupational experience figured as an im- 
portant factor. A generous friend of our Seminary supplied us with 
funds, and we have had help in the project. We have sought to dis- 
cover the emotional strain, the ethical problems, and the codes of 
conduct which have played a part in personal history, and the part 
religious formulations have played therein. It is too early to report 
the findings, but I can describe the experiment. It is not essential 
to the purposes of this paper that I should do more than that. 

In the back of our minds was a certain hypothesis that there is 
an essential relationship between a man’s ability to make good in 
the world and his self-respect, and that there is also a relationship 
between his religion and his self-respect. Just what that relation 
is it was not necessary to predetermine, but it was light on this 
relationship for which we were looking. We have sought the fol- 
lowing types of material: 

1. Personal experience of those who have failed to find a 
vocation. 

2. Personal experience of those who are choosing a vocation. 

3. Personal experience of those who are changing a vocation. 

4. Personal experience of those who are having various types 
of occupational experience, such as the farmer, the salesman, the 
doctor, the journalist, and the lawyer. We have gathered our mate- 
rial from several sources. 

a) From the Worcester State Hospital for the Insane, whose 
chaplain, Rev. A. T. Boisen, has been much interested and more 
than any one else has helped me in this study. 

b) From the “Hobo College” in Chicago, where under the 
kindness of Dr. Ben Reitman we have had access to an abundant 
number of those who have no permanent occupation and have a 
philosophy of life very much related thereto. 

c) From the student field, where many were making a choice 
of vocation. 

d) From friends in various occupations who were kind enough 
to answer our investigation into their personal experience. 


or 
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e) From personal experience records gained in a study of a lit- 
tle community gathered about a coal mine and cement mill in 
Western Illinois. 

Without going into detail, these records seem to show an inti- 
mate and fairly direct relationship between personality disorders, 
occupational experience, and religious experience. For instance, 
here is a record of a man whose depression had become so great 
that in a fit of despondency he committed a murder which shocked 
the whole of New England. The record reads as follows: 

I am a weaver by trade—I grew up in it—Father was one—there was no 
other way open and I had to make a living. If I had liked the work so that I 
could have put my heart into it, it would have been better. I don’t blame the 
work so much as outside things that bothered me. The more I worried the 
easier it was for small things to bother me. . . . 

It took an experienced worker and that gave me a certain amount of self- 
expression. Of course I wasn’t creating a necessity but a comfort and pleasure 
to people. Of late they had a “Works Council” where we had a chance to vote 
on members of the Council. In some respects that improved conditions. Re- 
cently the work at the mill had been somewhat altered by new patterns. These 
new patterns were somewhat more fussy than the old ones. I felt that I could 
not turn out as much work as before and that gradually I would fail in the work 
allotted me. I began to dread to go to the mill. 

Gradually the worry became more and more acute until the 
breakdown and tragedy occurred. The story of this man’s religious 
life is not an unusual one, it is a story of a formal religion which did 
not increase the man’s resistance to meet the strain of life. 

When we turn to the social and religious experience of the 
Hobo, I am more and more impressed with a certain interplay be- 
tween the religious and the social experience. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that lack of employment develops its own type of sick soul. 
Sometimes a hobo goes into a mission and comes out with a reli- 
gious experience which reconstructs his social life, and sometimes 
a hobo goes into a construction camp and comes out with a social 
experience which wrecks his whole spiritual world. 

We asked a country doctor to come before one of my classes 
and tell us of his vocational experience. We asked him how he 
came to be a physician, what constituted the heaviest emotional 
strain in that experience, what were his ethical problems and his 
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code of conduct. Under the title of emotional strain he outlined the 
following: 
The emotional strain which comes in the long training and the long wait 


while your practice is growing. 
There is the strain which comes in having to make so many decisions for 


people who are very dependant on you. 
There is the strain which comes when you see unworthy practitioners 


stooping to unworthy methods and often winning a temporary success be- 
cause of it. 

There is the strain which you feel when you have built up your practice 
and a young doctor more recently trained comes in and begins to make inroads 
on your practice. 

Finally there was the strain which came because the physi- 
cian’s life was never his own. 

In all these it is evident that we have the need of a sustaining 
philosophy of life, even though the vocational experience is as 
highly organized as that of this physician. 

As a last example may I bring before you the experience of a 
ycung college graduate who had spent seven years as a pioneer 
farmer up next to the big woods in northern Canada. He told of the 
rough pioneer conditions; the heavy investment in cattle after the 
war; and the winter when the feed gave out and cattle were rushed 
to the market and the prices fell, and as a climax the spring was a 
month late in coming. It was day after day of prolonged agony. if 
all the cattle had died on one day it would have been easier, but 
each day you arose in hope and went to bed at night disappointed; 
the cattle would stand about the barn all humped up with cold and 
bellow at you every time you opened the door of your house. One 
man had ordered a car load of hay to save his herd. Day after day 
he went to town, but it did not come. One day he came home and in 
desperation shot his whole herd. The next day the hay came, and 
then the sheriff came, who arrested the farmer for wilful destruc- 
tion of property. The young farmer was asked what kind of train- 
ing the farmer should have. “He needs a training,” he said, ‘which 
will increase his powers of resistance in times like that and keep 
him from being angry to no purpose. He needs a training which 
will enable him to think nobly and usefully, for,” he added, “a 
farmer has an enormous amount of time to think. It would be good 
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if he could do useful thinking for the nation.” After all, it is what 
the farmer brings to the experience which is important. Now it is 
clear, I think, that occupational experience is only a small sector of 
the life of an individual, and that systematic inquiry needs to be 
made in the realms of home relationships, church relationships, and 
community relationships. 

This material should be sought in its relationship to all those 
facts which tell the story of heredity and other enlightening phases 
of environment. But we must all the while bear in mind that which 
religious research is seeking—the emotional and ethical phases of 
experience. 

I would know all I could about those facts which make up the 
history of an individual, but for our purpose the supremely im- 
portant material is that which reveals the individual’s attitudes and 
life-purposes. I go back again to the New Testament records— 
people reveal themselves in letters, spoken words, life philosophies, 
songs, and conversations. No case record can have too much of this 
material faithfully reported. 

A question very naturally arises at this point: How can such 
material be secured? It is true that most of our case records are 
secured from persons who are in captivity. You can secure a cer- 
tain kind of information from a juvenile delinquent or from a 
mildly psychotic inmate of an insane asylum. They must stand and 
deliver. Is it possible to secure reliable experience material from 
people who are free to withhold information if they so desire? The 
case is hopeless unless you can substitute interest for compulsion. 
It is safe to say that no one ever secured any valuable information 
on the basis of mere compulsion. On the other hand, the real atti- 
tudes of men are opened to view whenever men act in a crisis, when- 
ever they co-operate in a venture, whenever their confidence is 
secured. My colleagues and I have come to certain conclusions 
about this: 

1. That personal experience material is sealed with a seven- 
fold seal to the mere investigator. 

2. That people open up their lives to those who are in the com- 
munity on a service basis and not on an investigator basis. 
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3. That for this reason it is the minister or someone like the 
minister who can really know the life history of people and gather 
material of this kind. 

4. That people reveal themselves best in action, and that self- 
revelation comes when people are engaged in some common project 
which calls upon them to make decisions. 

It is a time-honored custom for ministers in our churches to 
make reports on their work. For the most part these reports are of 
no consequence. This does not need to be so. It is our belief that 
the men who are making reports to state and national missionary 
societies can make a notable contribution to theological education. 
The Harvard School of Business is spending thousands of dollars 
to bring into the classroom actual business situations for the stu- 
dents to analyze. The law schools have more and more been organ- 
ized on the “case method.” 

If the men who are making these reports to the national so- 
cieties will realize their immense value in training the oncoming 
generation of students and will report their failures and successes 
honestly and fairly, we can revolutionize some phases of theological 
education in a decade. We have already found in the reports mate- 
rial of wonderful interest to the students of the church. If we have 
the co-operation of the men in the fields in reporting the ongoing 
life of the parish, we can build our curriculum around the experi- 
ence of the church in the present. 

We have the faith to believe that our ministers in their daily 
work with men are still helping men and women to right themselves 
in the daily struggle. We believe that our religion is rich in re- 
sources for personal restoration and that many of our ministers 
are doing important work in the field. We further believe that if 
we could gather from ministers instances of help thus rendered, we 
could discover certain laws running through this experience which 
would be a guide to others and especially to the theological students 
who are training for service to the churches. 

In all of our parishes there are people who are having abnormal 
experiences, whom it is the privilege of the religious leader to help. 
Without trying to exhaust the list, we think of the following: 
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Lonesome folks; old age which is out of touch with life; handi- 
capped folks—blind, lame, deaf, etc.; persons making vocational 
choices; unadjusted youth; poverty-stricken people; chronically 
ill persons; people of uncontrolled sex life; family experiences 
poorly adjusted; egotistic persons; materialistic and commercially- 
minded people; people who are vocational misfits; people who are 
suffering from the great social scourges—intemperance, gambling, 
and social vice; fearful persons; skeptical persons; people dis- 
torted in mind by misfortune. 

Such a list could be indefinitely extended. We have made it 
large enough to indicate our meaning. 

Let us suppose it is a case of bitterness growing out of misfor- 
tune. This is one way to proceed in describing the case: What 
brought about the misfortune? How did it affect the individual? 
How was it successfully dealt with? To what motives did you 
appeal? What resources were discovered in the person on which 
one could draw? 

What resources of the church were used?—personal interview, 
sermons, educational methods, prayer, comradeship of sympathetic 
persons, ministration of mercy? 

What results have you noticed in the changed conduct of the 
person?—happiness? Works better? Better family life? etc. 
Wherever possible, give individual’s own statement in his own 
words. 

Our best material has come from those who give us progress 
reports on certain individual cases when we have been able to 
watch the reactions of people to social situations under the stim- 
ulus of religious suggestion. 

If we are to have a sociology of religion it must be built up on 
the basis of observation of religion in action and an evaluation of 
the outworking of religion in relation to personal experience in 
various types of social situations. In the case record it is possible 
to make such observations. Here we can study attitudes as deter- 
mined by social situations and by religious training. This ought to 
give the basis for a new authority to religion. 

Again, such a study will add to our insight as to the value of 
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certain social reforms. On the surface it would seem to be true that 
the eight-hour day is preferable to the ten-hour day, but the final 
answer to this must await the study of the way the individual reacts 
to both. You do not know whether the handicap of blindness is 
going to wreck the life of an individual or produce a Helen Keller. 
You do not know the social effects of poverty until you have studied 
it in terms of the reactions of the individual. Again, it opens the 
way to the systematic study of human experience, which I believe 
is a necessity for the minister above all other professions. We must 
understand human experience better in order that we may better 
perfect our religious ministry. 


THE MEANING OF NATIONALITY AND 
AMERICANIZATION 


PETER A. SPEEK 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 

Many difficulties lie in the way of defining the term of nationality. No primary 
fact or facts appear to have been found as yet upon which can be based a generally 
acceptable definition. Definitions currently proposed may be grouped as follows: 
mystic, legal, linguistic, loose, biological, anthropological, and socio-psychological. 
In the last-named group the definition based upon common or identical habits and 
inhibitions, inherited and acquired, seems to be nearer the truth than the other 
definitions. This definition in application to Americanization would mean that the 
latter is a habit-forming and habit-modification process on the part of the immi- 
grants. This is a difficult process, requiring great effort and much time, also certain 
favorable conditions. Here, example is a significant factor. But in large compact 
immigrant colonies example is lacking. The only means through which to reach im- 
migrants in such colonies is an efficient pub'ic-school system. 


In connection with the Americanization movement the term 
“nationality” has become important, practically as well as theo- 
retically. 

The questions have arisen: What does Americanization sig- 
nify? What is American nationality? When is an immigrant Amer- 
icanized? What process has he to undergo in order to become 
Americanized? Is it or should it be a conscious effort on the part of 
the immigrants and their teachers, or is it an unconscious process 
as implied in the ancient “melting pot” story? These questions 
have of late years been discussed in lively fashion in public ad- 
dresses, the press, and books. Numerous attempts have been made 
to explain or define Americanization, or, what is back of it, Amer- 
ican nationality. 

If nationality could be satisfactorily defined, it then would be 
easier to explain American nationality and the changes required 
from the immigrants in order that they become Americans. 

Each man belongs to some one nationality which is a striking 
and easily distinguished reality, expressed to a greater or less de- 
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gree in everything which is native to a human being and character- 
istic of his existence, in natural surroundings, in bodily form, in 
mental and spiritual development, in economic conditions, in lan- 
guage, in religion, in ways of self-expression. 

Yet a definition should be based only on the most essential or 
primary fact or facts underlying a term. But such facts for the 
basis of an exact definition of nationality seem not to have been 
found as yet, for no one of the current definitions is generally 
‘accepted. They all vary according to the special points of view of 
their authors. 

Cosmopolitanists even deny the existence of nationality, and 
certain immigrant writers opposing Americanization deny that 
there is an American nationality—deny that there are Americans, 
or that there is an Americanization process going on which could 
be in any way facilitated. They say that the population here is 
composed of Englishmen, Germans, Scandinavians, Slavs, Jews, 
Chinese, Negroes, and so on, but that as for Americans, there are 
none, unless they be Indians. 

But these people, theoretically denying the existence of Amer- 
icans as a distinct nationality, recognize the American nationality 
as a very tangible and indisputable fact in their daily intercourse. 
If asked of what nationality a certain man was to whom they spoke, 
they promptly answer: an American, native—Yankee—or an im- 
migrant of this or that nationality as the case may be. 

It cannot be otherwise, for under the natural surroundings and 
conditions peculiarly its own in the northern half of the Western 
Hemisphere, and especially under the modifying influence of a con- 
stant stream of immigrants from all races and corners of the world, 
the American nationality has developed and is developing bodily 
and intellectual characteristics of its own. It is the youngest of all 
nationalities. It is still in the formative stages, and these stages it 
is going through with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind. To be sure, the Anglo-Saxon heritage is predominant in 
America, yet a typical American, nicknamed “Yankee,” is quite 
distinguishable from a typical Englishman. There is a certain dif- 
ference in their appearance, in personal habits and behavior, ways 
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of doing things, mentality and sentiment, and even in English pro- 
nunciation and spelling, and the differentiation is rapidly progress- 
ing as time goes on. 

It is generally admitted that Americans are distinguished by 
individualism, inherited from the early immigrants and accentu- 
ated by the later immigrants and by the conditions of pioneer life 
in the opening up of a new country. People dissatisfied with the 
conditions, be they economic, political, or religious, in their coun- 
try of birth, and therefore leaving it and seeking their fortune in a 
new and strange country, possess a strong personality, far above 
the average. Upon their arrival here they had to put up a hard 
struggle for their existence and success, and this tempered still 
more their character by developing self-reliance and self-deter- 
mination. Being comparatively free from the centuries-old tradi- 
tions, habits, and notions, the American appears in his daily life to 
be always an innovator. Having this trait, and being driven by a 
keen desire to make a success on a large scale and in the quickest 
way, he is always on the lookout for a method of doing things more 
conveniently and efficiently. This leads him to experimentation 
and invention. “American inventive genius” is a current expres- 
sion both here and abroad. 

Though Americans are pronouncedly individualistic, they have 
been able to co-operate voluntarily with each other in building up 
great industrial enterprises—the most complex and delicate organ- 
izations known in history. Not less, if not more, illuminative of the 
ability to co-operate for concerted action are labor unions. Effi- 
ciency in production and the efforts of organized labor have had 
such great results that the real wages of the American toilers, at 
least in certain great basic industries, were before the war far 
above the real wages in the same industries in all other countries 
and are even more so today. 

It is not only the richness of American natural resources, for 
other countries, such as Russia and China, are not poorer in these, 
but it is the above described characteristics of Americans which 
explain why America has made two successes greater than any yet 
known in the history of mankind—one economic, in opening up a 
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new, wild country, developing it, and building up great industries 
in so short a time; and the other political, in developing a stable, 
democratic government based upon popular opinion and will. 

Considering these facts one could hardly question the existence 
of a separate American nationality, or deny Americanization, or 
refuse to define it. 

The representative current definitions of nationality and Amer- 
icanization collected by the writer and quoted below are, in com- 
parison with each other and with those which the reader himself 
may have formed, certainly helpful for a deeper understanding of 
the meaning of Americanization. 

Here they are: 

Mystic definitions are based upon a common “soul” or upon a 
nationality “idea” per se; or they are based upon the belief that 
nationality means a “‘chosen” people, chosen by God (Hebrews) or 
by destiny (Russians and Germans) for the performance of a cer- 
tain “mission” in the life of mankind, as, for instance, to bring 
forth the “Messiah” (Hebrews) or to spread “Kultur” (Germans) 
or to develop a communal form of social life (teachings of certain 
pan-Slavists). There are other similar conceptions of nationality 
attributed, more or less, to providential ordainment and destiny. 

In this country no mystic requirements have been offered for 
Americanization so far as the writer has been able to observe. Some 
have demanded that the immigrants should replace their European 
“soul” with an American “soul,” meaning by this that the spirit of 
European autocracies should be laid aside for the spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Legal definitions are more or less strict. The Roman law dis- 
tinguished the nationality of citizens by two attributes: (1) by jus 
soli, nationality determined by the place of birth; and (2) by jus 
sanguinis or jus familiae, nationality determined by filiation. 

In the United States the children of citizens born abroad are 
citizens jus sanguinis, while the children of foreigners born in the 
territory of the United States are citizens jus soli. Such legal defi- 
nitions of nationality, rigid as they are, are needed for the regula- 
tion of the rights of citizenship in a state group. But they do not 
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determine nationality as a social group, a subdivision of race, apart 
from the state group. 

Yet it is a fairly common belief in this country that when an 
immigrant has become a responsible citizen he is ‘““Americanized.” 

Linguistic definitions emphasize the importance of language. 
According to them nationality means a “language” group of peo- 
ple, or a common language makes for nationality. 

The United States Census of 1920 included in its questionnaire 
a clause about the “mother-tongue”’ for the purpose of ascertaining 
the numerical grouping of the population by nationality. Radical 
theorists such as the Socialists and Communists, especially those of 
the German or Marxian school, being inclined in their reasoning 
toward internationalism and even cosmopolitanism, believe that 
the only real difference between various nationalities is the lan- 
guage. During and since the world war they have added a differ- 
ence in “culture,” or rather, as some put it, in “cultural forms.” 

In this country there are a number of people, including radical 
theorists and some of the immigrant leaders, who believe that when 
an immigrant has mastered English he is as good as “American- 
ized.” 

But one should not overlook the fact that there are national- 
ities which have lost their language and have at the same time re- 
mained very distinct from other nationalities. The Irish have lost 
their language and now speak English. The same is true of the 
Jews. Their Yiddish, which they are now promoting, is a jargon— 
a modified form of German. Or take a still more striking fact: The 
Americans are fast developing into a distinct nationality of their 
own, but the language is English. 

Loose definitions stress a more or less close contact of the im- 
migrant with the natives and American conditions in general, with- 
out essential changes in the racial make-up of the immigrant him- 
self. The following might be cited: 

a) Adaptation and adjustment. When an immigrant has 
adapted and adjusted himself to the American conditions and sur- 
roundings, he is “Americanized.” This definition of Americaniza- 
tion is especially favored by Jewish writers. Dr. Isaac Berkson in 
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his Theories of Americanization (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920) refuses to “set up as an ideal such a fusion as will 
lead to obliteration of all ethnic distinctions” and finds an identity 
of race to be “questionable in fact and dubious in significance.” So 
he advocates a sort of community adjustment for “Americani- 
zation.” 

6) Equality of standards of life. When an immigrant has ac- 
quired the same standards of living as the natives have, he is 
“Americanized.” 

c) Co-operation. Ability and willingness of an immigrant to 
co-operate with the natives for common action are essentials for his 
“‘Americanization.”’ 

However, an immigrant may be able to attain the American 
standards of living and be able to co-operate with the native Amer- 
icans for common action, and yet in all other things human he may 
remain alien. 

d) Culture. Nationality is based upon common culture, or, as 
some put it, common cultural forms. Such definitions were first 
proposed by German writers, of whom Otto Bauer is perhaps the 
most representative. In his Nationalitatenfrage’’* he defines na- 
tionality as based upon common nature and culture (Natur- und 
Kulturgemeinschaft). 

One might perhaps question whether human nature varies ac- 
cording to the grouping of people by nationality, whether, for 
instance, the nature of a Frenchman is different from that of an 
Englishman, an American, or for that mai r, of a Chinese. 

The Germans and their followers, the Russians, beginning with 
the pan-Slavists and ending with the Communists, have used the 
word “culture” so prominently, even excessively, that it has be- 
come a sort of fetish with them. A commissariat for the advance- 
ment of culture was created. For the same purpose special funds 
were collected. Culture days and weeks were established. The idea 
was to create a new, so-called “proletarian culture” or proletkult. 
But nothing came of it. The Ault-offices are now being abandoned 
and closed. The people in charge were not able to work out a com- 
prehensible program, for they really did not know what to do. 


* Marx-Studien, Vol. I1, Vienna, 1907 
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Scanning the fields of government function they saw that every 
field of human activity, such as education, science, art, public 
health, was already being worked by corresponding offices. If one 
asks a German who knows much, talks much, and writes much 
about culture what the meaning of culture is, he is hardly able to 
explain it satisfactorily. Does it include religion and individual and 
group behavior from a moral point of view and an advanced demo- 
cratic régime and ideals? Scarcely, for during the monarchy and 
the reign of militarism the Germans believed their culture to be the 
highest in the world. Not long ago in a New York Russian daily 
there was a heated discussion as to whether America was a cultured 
country or not. This country has an advanced system of education, 
it has made progress in developing a democracy, it has a high de- 
gree of civilization, and aspiration for higher levels in social rela- 
tions, and ideals, but it has no culture such as Germany, Russia, 
and China have. 

Some European writers believe that culture as such is qualita- 
tively the same in every country, the difference being in degrees 
and in the forms of culture. Hence they base their definition of 
nationality on the “degrees and forms of culture.” 

There have been few voices in this country to demand that the 
immigrants, in order to become “Americanized,” should join our 
civilization, which is indeed a vague generality. 

e) Democracy. When an immigrant joins our democracy or 
understands our institutions; or when he has a common under- 
standing and a desire to secure by means of self-government the 
highest welfare of all; or when he is loyal, renders service to and 
loves the country; or when he has an attitude of mind upholding 
American principles—he is “Americanized.” Or again, equal op- 
portunities, security, justice, offered by the country; devotion to 
the country and to the welfare of all, offered by the immigrant; are 
the essential requirements for ““Americanization.” 

Biological definitions are deduced from the conception that na- 
tionality is an “organism”; or nationality is explained by “inherit- 
ance” from a common stock; or as presenting a composite or col- 
lective “personality.” 
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While inheritance undoubtedly plays a part in forming and 
molding social groups, including nationalities, and while a nation- 
ality from legal point of view may be looked upon as a personality, 
especially when it has a de jure recognized, autonomous or inde- 
pendent representation, to call a group of people, such as a nation- 
ality group, an “organism,” as do some German writers, for in- 
stance Lilienfeld, Grosse, Schaffle, and others, is unwarranted. For 
in an organism all parts are in a very rigid inter-relation and each 
one constantly performs certain definite functions. But in a group 
of people there is going on a constant shifting in the relationship of 
individuals to each other, to their group, and of groups to each 
other. The Russian peasant was an underdog for centuries; now 
he is rising to the top. But the stomach never can perform the func- 
tions of the brain. 

In this country it would be ridiculous to call the American 
people—the American nationality—an “organism.”’ And so far as 
the writer knows, no biological argument in favor of Americaniza- 
tion has been advanced, except in so far as blood mixture through 
inter-marriage of the immigrants and natives may be considered as 
favoring Americanization. 

Anthropological definitions conceive nationality as meaning a 
group of individuals with common characteristics, physical and 
psychical. 

To this group of definitions belong two conceptions of Amer- 
icanization which are quite prevalent among the native Americans 
and to which are vehemently opposed a number of immigrant lead- 
ers, especially Jewish and Japanese writers on the subject of Amer- 
icanization. These conceptions are “merging” and “identity.”” The 
first means the disappearance of the immigrant as a foreigner in the 
mass of the American people who are commonly known as natives; 
that is, the immigrant, as a member of a foreign race or nationality, 
has to be denationalized and, at the same time, renationalized into 
an “American.” 

The second conception, that of identity, means this: As natur- 
alization requires severance of allegiance to the old country, so the 
process of Americanization—naturalization in a broad sense— 
leads to the change from former racial or nationality identity to 
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American identity. If such a change in a man has taken place he is 
and is called an “American” by the people who come in contact 
with him. But so long as he retains wholly or in part his former 
racial or nationality identity in America and, on this account, is 
called a Russian, or, as the case may be, a German, a Jew, a Jap- 
anese, or an Englishman, or even a Russian-American, or German- 
American, Jewish-American, Japanese-American, or English- 
American by his neighbors, he is not Americanized. 

To be sure, such 100 per cent Americanization requires time 
and certain favorable conditions for its consummation either by 
amalgamation—blood mixture—or by assimilation—psychological 
identity. 

If an immigrant arrives in this country at a matured age it is 
well-nigh impossible for him to become merged or entirely identi- 
fied with the natives, no matter how much he desires this, how 
much effort he exerts, and how favorable are other conditions. But 
if he arrives in childhood or in early youth, lives among the natives 
and in an environment wholly American, he may become merged, 
though only after long years. Whether he is born here of immi- 
grant parents, or arrives here with them, if he continues to get his 
rearing and training from his European immigrant parents up to 
mature years, it is practically impossible for him to become entirely 
merged with the natives. But his children may, provided their fam- 
ily is settled among the native population. Under average favor- 
able conditions merging may take place in the third generation. 
But if the parents settle in one of the large and compact immigrant 
colonies, like the little Italies, Germanies, Ghettoes, and others in 
this country, the successive generations will always retain their at- 
tachment to the race or nationality of their parents or forefathers. 
There are already a considerable number of people who, although 
born and brought up in this country, do not even speak or under- 
stand English, not to mention other things American. 

Socio-psychological definitions do not go so far as anthropolog- 
ical definitions requiring identity, even in bodily appearance. At 
the same time they go much farther than a mere regulation of the 
relations between the immigrant groups and the natives in America, 
considered the essential point under the adaptation and adjustment 
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theories. This group of explanations of nationality and American- 
ization looks for its essentials in the psychic side of man’s relations 
to others. 

Attitude of mind upholding American principles and ideals, or 
similarity of ideals, beliefs, and customs, or identity of psycholog- 
ical characteristics like self-reliance, self-determination, and the 
ability to associate with others for a common cause are requisites 
for Americanization. Or again: nationality is a consciousness of 
kind related to a definite home country; or it is a group of people 
carrying on a collective life by mental interaction; or it is based 
upon an organic community and continuity of interests; or a na- 
tionality group has developed in the course of its experience a cer- 
tain fund of values particular to itself and a set of attitudes toward 
these values; or nationality is a group of people in which the multi- 
tude of man’s wishes springing from certain fundamental wishes, 
like desires for self-expression, for recognition and appreciation, 
for safety and for new experience, can be best gratified. 

Among all the above proposed definitions of nationality and 
Americanization perhaps the most popular are those based upon 
common or identical psychological characteristics, of which man’s 
behavior in his relations with other men seems to predominate. 

The members of a nationality group have, in the main, identi- 
cal behavior, whether it appears in negative or in positive activ- 
ities, and various nationalities have different behavior in relation 
to each other. It is behavior which causes international amities and 
hostilities. It is the difference in behavior which has caused and 
causes almost all international wars and conflicts. It was the dif- 
ference in behavior between the European central powers and the 
Western powers which led to the recent war. It is the difference in 
behavior between Jews and other nationalities which causes almost 
world-wide anti-Semitism. Or let us look around in our own coun- 
try. The European immigrants upon their arrival here usually 
critisize the natives for being exploiters and servants of the dollar, 
for doing nothing for the advancement of arts and sciences, for 
being arrogant and hypocritical. On the other hand, the natives 
criticize the immigrants for their lawlessness, for their plotting, for 
being scabs, strikebreakers, and so on. The immigrant groups of 
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various nationalities criticize each other no less severely. To illus- 
trate: About ten years ago there was being built a branch railway 
in a state of the Middle South. As speed was necessary, the con- 
tractors had collected pick and shovel men from almost all parts 
of the country, wherever they could find them. The native laborers 
refused to sleep in the same bunkhouse with the immigrants, while 
the North-European immigrants refused to associate themselves 
with those from South Europe, the Italians, Greeks, and Slavs. 
The latter refused to work with the Negroes, while these demanded 
that Mexicans be excluded from their crews. In almost all cases 
the main reasons advanced for separate work or living quarters 
were differences in behavior—uncleanliness, quarrelsomeness, lazi- 
ness, drunkenness, noisiness, etc. 

Now man’s behavior is determined by countless interacting 
factors, among which the innate or inherited and acquired habits 
and inhibitions are perhaps the most important, as John Dewey ex- 
plains in his book, Human Nature and Conduct.’ Accordingly, a 
nationality might be defined as being a racial subdivision, the mem- 
bers of which have common or identical habits and inhibitions, in- 
herited from preceding generations and acquired by experience of 
the present generation. 

The validity of this definition also might be questioned on the 
ground that we have no knowledge whatever about the working of 
inheritance and have only a very fragmentary and insufficient 
knowledge about the forming of acquired habits—how far they are 
due to imitation, repetition, emotion, interaction of mind in the 
relations of man to man, natural surroundings, and various social 
forces. The comparative influence of these factors upon habit- 
forming process is really still to us a terra incognita. 

And yet it is a generally recognized fact that habits do have a 
decisive modifying influence upon behavior. Behind man’s be- 
havior in his activities, be they language, industry, development of 
art and science, politics, war, or what not, we see habits and inhibi- 
tions. Therefore it seems to the writer that the last quoted defini- 
tion of nationality is perhaps nearer the truth than all the others 
above quoted. 

* New York: H. Hall and Company, 1922. 
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The definition of nationality on the basis of common or identi- 
cal habits and inhibitions would mean, in application to American- 
ization, that Americanization is a habit-forming and habit-modifi- 
cation process on the side of the immigrants. Certain immigrant 
habits unsuitable to American conditions must be abandoned, 
others must be modified, and new habits must be formed. A few 
illustrations: Immigrants in their home country had a habit of 
obeying the law mainly from fear of punishment; here they have to 
learn the habit of obeying the law because the law is of their own 
making and for their own benefit. Again, there is a complaint in 
Europe that visitors to and readers in the public libraries often 
steal books, while here in American libraries such an offense is 
rather a rare occurrence. Why? Because the European masses 
have the habit of looking upon public property as belonging to 
someone else, not to themselves. Here people take the opposite 
view, that books in the library are for safe-keeping, for accessibil- 
ity, and belong and are always ready for service to me, to you, to 
everyone. The European people have the habit of herd life, of de- 
pendence upon others, of following the leader, the hero. Here an 
immigrant has soon to learn to depend upon himself, to think with 
his own head, and act according to his own ideas and resolves, so 
far as his actions do not encroach upon the liberty of others. 

A multitude of similar illustrations might be cited from every 
field of self-expression. But the above are sufficient to indicate the 
essentials and the difficulties of Americanization, for habit-modifi- 
cation is a hard process requiring immeasurable effort, long time, 
and certain favorable conditions. The immigrant has to have the 
will to modify his habits in order to become Americanized. The in- 
fluence of example through imitation, repetition, emotion, and 
reasoning is perhaps the strongest modifying factor. In order to 
have an example an immigrant should come into close contact with 
the natives in everyday life, should work and live among them. 
Attendance at an Americanization school greatly helps and facili- 
tates his Americanization process. But as long as he joins and 
remains in the little Italy, Ghetto, or Germany, his Americaniza- 
tion chances stand near zero. What an Americanization school is 
able to give him is obliterated by his everyday surroundings, his 
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daily experience in old-country nationality life transplanted here in 
the form of large and compact European colonies, calied “little” 
only in comparison with the immense expanse of America as a 
country and a people. 

It is believed by many that there is some danger to American 
unity in the future from these European colonies formed on our 
soil as nationality units. Such a belief was considerably strength- 
ened by certain events in this country during the war and is now 
finding more ground in the talk of a number of the leaders of these 
colonies about their rights of self-determination and their desire 
for a federation of nationalities in America. Such demands are 
scarcely justified in view of the fact that the immigrants came here 
and were allowed to land and settle with the understanding by the 
natives and the immigrants themselves that they would become 
Americanized—become Americans—not that they would perpetu- 
ate their nationality by forming compact and self-sufficient Euro- 
pean colonies here. But the fact is that such colonies do already 
exist and are growing larger each year, so much larger that it has 
become quite a common joke among the New York and Chicago 
immigrants, when answering the question of their old-country folks 
as to what America is like, to say, “I don’t know, for I haven’t 
been in America yet; I still live in ‘Italy’” (or in “Germany,” the 
“Ghetto,” “Poland,” and so on). This sounds like a joke; never- 
theless it is true and points to a serious, not to say grave, situation. 

Now the question is, what can be done? One thing is certain, 
oppressive and violent measures will not help to solve the problem 
of these colonies, except that of their wholesale deportation, which 
can hardly be imagined. Neither can the immigrants in these col- 
onies be scattered over the country by compulsion for the purpose 
of settling them among the natives. There is left only one Amer- 
icanization force for these colonies, namely, an efficient American 
public school system, not merely Americanization evening schools, 
but all classes of schools, beginning with the primary schools and 
ending with the colleges, this being necessary in order to compete 
successfully with the school system developed by the immigrants 
themselves and conducted in the spirit of preference of their own 
national “culture” to the civilization of America. 
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ABSTRACT 


Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzenhofer show a common concentration of purpose 
upon a coherent statement of social facts without intrusion of other elements: their 
philosophical or psychological foundations may be stripped away without hurt to 
their work. Ratzenhofer’s groups, with their interests, represent the activities and 
energies of society. Durkheim’s exteriority and constraint represent the same thing, 
if taken without an assumed opposition to a posited individual. Simmel’s forms give 
us an actual analysis of the social process more delicate and subtle than ever else- 
where attempted, and need only the transfer of the form from a Euclidean to an 
Einsteinian analogy to assume all the energy and activity features of the other two 
investigators. The practical trend in this direction is seen in culture studies. 


Apart from compilers of materials and formal systematizers, 
whose work is of a lesser order, it seems to me that the three great 
names of modern sociology are Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzen- 
hofer.* All three of them were independent investigators with a 
powerful control of material, but the characteristic that unites 
them and makes them stand out together from all others is their 
determined struggle to reveal in that material what is its peculiarly 
and truly social content. 


*A chapter from a recent volume entitled “Relativity in Man and Society” 
(New York: Putnam, 1926. Reviewed in this issue). The purpose of the book is to 
show that, in entire harmony with the new attitude of physical science, a direct 
statement of the facts of society may be attained, not only without the use of the 
matter-mind and conscious-unconscious bifurcations, but also without the use of the 
man-society bifurcation, or of the actor-environment bifurcation, as this latter is 
explicitly postulated, for example, in the recent behaviorist psychology. The pro- 
posed form of statement does not present itself as a substitute for any of the above 
bifurcations in their particular fields, but only as a wholly legitimate and practical 
point of approach in its own field. 

* If this chapter had to do with the creators of the science of sociology, perhaps 
the name of Karl Marx should be put at the head of the list. To my regret, I am not 
sufficiently well acquainted with his work to untangle his theoretical from his prac- 
tical achievement and gain an opinion. Moreover, I am not concerned with any esti- 
mate of permanent importance or place in history, a form of judgment for which I 
have no aptitude. It is here merely a question of getting the men who, in the last 
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The three men differ much, it is true, in the deliberateness with 
which they face this question of the peculiarly social, and they dif- 
fer much in the character of their separate investigations and con- 
tributions. They are very far apart, indeed, in the psychological 
and the methodological foundations which they give their systems. 
But as one of them, Simmel, has said: “It is indeed true in matters 
of the mind and spirit that what we so commonly call fundamental 
is often less firm and solid than the structure erected above it; and 
for the widest and most difficult problems one may even say that 
this is always true.””* 

It is not, then, in their scaffoldings, whether of psychology or 
metaphysics, nor by any electic process, that I shall attempt to 
unite these men, but rather by striving to show that in the one 
great essential, the direct visioning of social facts, there is substan- 
tial agreement, an agreement which, in the old space-and-time 
world, might well be overlooked, but which, in the new world of 
physics, is easy to trace. This quality, then, they have in common, 
this characteristic which they have sought in society: we cannot 
call it objectivity—tthe word is one-sided; nor can we call it posi- 
tivity—the word is too vague; perhaps for the moment we may call 
it observational coherence in the material, the social, facts, per- 
mitting a unified study of it in its own right. 

Ratzenhofer’s contribution is the systematic working out of 
social evolution and social process in terms of groups of men inter- 
acting on each other as groups rather than as individuals. This 
group process which he uses we may describe, for lack of a better 
word, as comparatively concrete, that is, he takes his groups, in a 
first approximation, as so and so many men functioning together. 


generation, have sought and built a theoretical unity of scientific social study. The 
name of Wundt is definitely excluded, for while Durkheim set up a social mind com- 
parable to Wundt’s type of folk-soul, with Durkheim it was merely a question of 
positing this social mind, much as Newton felt compelled, for technical personal sat- 
isfaction, to posit absolute space and absolute time, without actually using them in 
his system. With Wundt it was otherwise. 

* Soziologie, p. 17. “Es ist ja in geistigen Dingen nichts ganz Seltenes—ja auf 
den allgemeinsten und tiefsten Problemgebieten etwas Durchgehendes—dass das- 
jenige, was wir mit unvermeidlichen Gleichnis das Fundament nennen miissen, nicht 
so fest steht, wie der darauf errichtete Oberbau.” 
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Ludwig Gumplowicz had preceded Ratzenhofer with his Rassej- 
kampf, which was primarily a theory of the origin of society in 
tribal warfare and its development through further race struggle. 
For both men the background was Austria with its race conflicts, 
Where Gumplowicz, much more concretely still, had seen separate 
hordes or tribes or races grinding together, Ratzenhofer advanced 
to describing a similar functional process in all large social opera- 
tions within a society, including political parties, and beyond to 
various somewhat hypothetical structures of civilization. His 
classification of these large social operations, though derived from 
Schiffle and Spencer, was carefully developed by him in terms of 
the society around him. 

Underlying each such social operation, whether large or small, 
he placed what he called an “interest.’”’ For our view here his great 
merit is that this interest, this system of interests, though psycho- 
logically stated, comes down in practice to be merely another form 
of statement for the active procedure of the group and the system 
of groups; a form of statement that emphasizes the living activity 
side without entanglement with individual psychological factors 
taken as direct factors of interpretation. For him, therefore, all 
the energy aspects of the social facts lie directly within those social 
facts as such, and are not imported to them from outside. 

Ratzenhofer felt the need of wide systematizing discussions of 
his material in connection with all the materials of other sciences; 
he felt the need of working out a “positive monism” to underlie his 
sociology. He gave many long years of study to this. His positive 
monism, interesting and sane as it was, is now only part of the his- 
tory of an older type of science. His systematic construction can- 
not last, any more than any systematic sociologies of today can 
last. More striking discoveries than the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen 
or the Mongolian nest of ten-million-year-old dinosaur eggs are to 
be found in the sphere of man-society;* and present systematic 
constructions must all stand ready for radical alteration from dec- 
ade to decade, if not from year to year. 

The credit to Ratzenhofer is for his group process, his vision- 

*The term “man-society” is used merely to indicate the whole given situation, 
and to avoid distracting attention to either side of the bifurcation. 
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ing of it as activity involving its own energy, which he stated in 
terms of social interests, and his refusal to let any other kind of 
psychic factor distort his work or stop it from going as far as his 
powers in his own day would take it. 

With Durkheim, who rejected systematizations as impracti- 
cable for the present, we get a closer and more intimate view of the 
man-society process. But at the same time we have it presented to 
us as over and against a posited individual. The energy appears 
as the constraint which this exterior society imposes upon the indi- 
vidual. 

His viewpoint may be compressed into the following sentences: 
The social fact is a social thing (chose). It is characterized by 
being exterior to the individual consciousness; and, again, by exer- 
cising constraint upon the individual consciousness. Social facts 
must be explained only by other social facts, and never by refer- 
ence to individual psychologic facts. 

His personal investigations went into the division of labor in 
society, with emphasis upon such factors as the volume and density 
of the society; into suicide as a social fact amenable to social con- 
trol; and into the characteristics of the religious life as shown in its 
earliest forms. Under his influence his school has produced many 
works of great interest and importance. 

As he progressed he elaborated a psychology, both individual 
and social, to provide him his background, his contact with the rest 
of science. This psychology posits a social mind on the analogy of 
individual minds, but more vivid, more real, than individual minds. 
Most psychic content is for him described as in the social mind; 
very little as in the individual mind. In pursuance of such study 
he has tried to show how the concepts of space and time and force 
are socially constructed, and with them all other social concepts, 
thus setting forth what has been called a sociological theory of 
knowledge. Some of his followers have carried this treatment still 
farther, one of them going so far as to argue that memory is itself 
socially produced. As with Ratzenhofer, we may strip away his 
scaffolding of social mind and psychology and hold to the working 
meanings of his description of the social fact, these being his true 
scientific delivery to us. 
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Durkheim gives us, then, the following: The social fact js 
something for scientific study in its own direct description. His 
terms, “exteriority” and “constraint,” serve to indicate this direct- 
ness and immediacy of the social fact, though we would use other 
terms today because we do not need any longer to set it off over and 
against an individual consciousness posited as observing it and 
being affected by it. The meanings of each phase of social fact 
must be sought in other phases of social fact, and along with mean- 
ings, all references, forces, values. He gives us this, not as a dic- 
tum, but in large results by the use of his method. 

Pass now to Simmel, again, as with the others, to take from 
him not any features of his philosophy or incidental attitudes, but 
to secure his working attitude as perhaps the keenest and most 
searching investigator society has yet had, undoubtedly the one 
with the greatest yield of permanently applicable knowledge. With 
society concretely, in the sense of a mass of men here and a mass 
there, as Ratzenhofer looked at it, Simmel has little concern. With 
Durkheim’s opposition to the posited individual he has no concern 
at all. But he is vastly more intimate, more subtle than any other 
investigator has been, in catching the interinfluencings of social 
men. He seeks that which is peculiarly social in society (Vergesell- 
schaftung). His separation is between the content and the form in 
society. The form is what he studies. The form is what is pecul- 
iarly social. And these remarkable studies that he has made of 
social form are what seem to me to contain today our most thor- 
oughly secure knowledge of society. They deal with superiority 
and subordination, competition, imitatson, division of labor, party 
formation, class formation, representation, the ones, the twos, the 
threes, and the manys, inner and outer determination, compared as 
they appear in this country or that, in this kind of process (eco- 
nomic, religious, political, etc.), or that, with respect to the influ- 
ence of numbers, size of the society, with respect to secrecy or pub- 
licity, or in a thousand other aspects. His largest single study, that 
of money, concerns itself not merely with value and material in 
economic service, but with all the connections of money in its vari- 
ous forms with religion, science, art, public life, personal freedom, 
and types of culture. 
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His own foundation of psychology is much more exact than 
that of either Ratzenhofer or Durkheim, but by its very clarity it 
brings out its values for ready judgment under the new science 
which has arisen since Simmel’s death. All the material of both 
psychological and sociological study, he holds, is psychic. Looked 
at by psychology, it is all individual psychology; though within 
this individual psychology we may mark off, if we wish, a special 
limited portion which we may call social psychology, namely, that 
part which deals with the technique of the influencing of one indi- 
vidual by another under social conditions. But when the same ma- 
terial is looked at by sociology, where content and configuration of 
the psychic facts is in question, we find our facts vastly transcend- 
ing the individual. State, law, religion, morals run far beyond the 
individual in any definition we can give them. Yet they do not 
need a psychic bearer, a social mind, a social person. They are 
facts, social facts, to be taken as such and studied in their social 
forms, the network of these forms giving us the science of soci- 
ology. 

One thing Simmel seems to lack is the forcefulness, the energy, 
pointed to by Ratzenhofer’s interests, by Durkheim’s exterior con- 
straint. He seems to have only one weakness, and this he brings 
out so clearly himself that a hunt for criticism is needless. His 
forms he compares to form in geometry, in Euclid. He uses the 
illustration so frequently that he may perhaps be said to have justi- 
fied his search for social forms by analogies with geometric forms. 
Today, however, when Euclidean geometry is absorbed into phys- 
ics, for Simmel’s sociology what is manifestly necessary is that its 
statement, too, pass into one of energy, of activity, or of interests 
or pressures, if these last terms happen to be used without false 
meanings. In his daybook, found after his death, Simmel had writ- 
ten: “I shall die without heirs of the spirit. So be it.”® But he has 
left us, nevertheless, the greatest heritage of all. 

One cannot make a synthesis of selected elements from the 
life-work of these three men. Much less can one combine their un- 
derlying philosophical structures. But one has no need of those 


* Logos, VIII, 121: “Ich weiss dass ich ohne geistigen Erben sterben werde: 
und es ist gut so. 
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underlying structures—the least important part, as Simmel said, 
of all difficult investigation—in order to see their likeness in point 
of view toward what really is of importance, the handling of the 
social facts themselves. 

Ratzenhofer gave us the groups of men, in terms of interests, 
now appearing as definable activities across society. Durkheim 
gave us the independence and forcefulness of the social facts, 
which we need no longer contrast with a posited individual. Sim- 
mel made the intimate study of the forms of activity, lacking just 
the little touch of groupal forcefulness which falls to it simply, in- 
evitably, from the new physical science since Einstein. There we 
have in very truth the appearing sociology, coherent in its own 
field. 

Does it seem unfair to select these three men for praise in this 
way, ignoring elements in their work that have been criticized in 
the work of others (for example, Durkheim’s occasional slippings 
into use of factors from individual psychology, which theoretically 
he condemned), while at the same time failing to recognize striv- 
ings similar to theirs in many investigators and failing, at the same 
time, to bring into account all the great progress through three 
generations toward direct social statement, upon the basis of which 
they did their work? It is not here a question of merit, or reward, 
or fame, but only of the valuation of achievements in sociological 
investigation as it is before us today. I have no doubt but that the 
great majority of investigators of society have longed and striven 
for the same unified vision of social fact, the same coherence of 
observation. The difference is that these three men have done their 
great work under continuing standards of such coherence. No 
others have pressed so hard, or with such success, toward the goal. 

For that field of anthropological study known as culture, a 
word, however, should be said. Here, in the description of the 
facts, we find more progress, more unity, than anywhere else. Sev- 
eral recent works attain a very great unity of statement, and one 
can almost see, in every case of a slipping toward other interpreta- 
tion, that it comes in at a point merely where information fails. It 
serves to tide over a bad moment. But none of these works ven- 
tures directly into the theoretical field which is here in question. 
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ABSTRACT 


The higher education of women is comparatively so recent that its true effects 
are not yet widely understood. The most common misinterpretation is that educated 
women prefer careers to homes. The author’s impression, based upon years of close 
association with large numbers of college women, is that the opposite is true, namely, 
that education heightens, rather than diminishes, woman’s interest in the home. 
That large numbers of them have not married is due to other causes, incident to the 
transitional period of their development. One such cause is economic pressure from 
two sources: at home, where her added income enables her father’s family to live on 
a higher scale, and in the business and professional world, where preference is given 
to the unmarried woman. An even more powerful cause is her own changed ideal as 
to what she desires in a home. Education is a more personal thing with women than 
with men, and therefore tends to socialize them more quickly. The educated woman 
fully realizes the dangers to childhood resulting from unwise marriages and, econom- 
ically independent, she chooses a good home or none. But her exile is only temporary, 
for, meanwhile the lines of endeavor to which, in her need for expression of her 
maternal instincts, she most usually turns are themselves socializing the race and lay- 
ing firmer foundations for the homes of the future. 


The higher education of women is a social dynamic of such 
comparatively recent growth that its results are as yet only par- 
tially grasped and hence often misinterpreted. Among sociologists 
its effect upon the home is causing wide concern. As the educa- 
tional scale rises, the number of women who marry proportionately 
decreases. Hence the deduction is drawn by Professor Ross and 
others that educated women, released from the economic necessity 
of marriage, prefer the personal freedom and prestige of careers to 
the duties and cares of domestic life. Education for women, accord- 
ingly, becomes a matter of possibly baneful social import since it 
tends to lower the standard of home life by removing from it many 
capable women. 

If the assumption that the better educated a woman becomes, 
the less she cares about a home be really true, the danger to society 
from the higher education of women can scarcely be overestimated. 
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But in a movement the object of which is the arousing of all the 
faculties of the individual to conscious activity—a movement with 
the power thus seemingly to transform personality and to make 
women other than what they before appeared—in a movement of 
such vast potentiality as this, is it not possible that an effect that 
now seems final and sinister may be only a step, taken partly by 
accident, partly with deliberation, toward a far higher state of 
things relative to home life than the world as a whole has yet 
known? Such at least is the opinion of the writer. This is a transi- 
tion stage in the development of women, and the non-marriage of 
many educated women is a step due not to distaste for home life, as 
is generally held, but on the contrary due, in so far as their own 
wishes are a factor, to their greater love of home life resulting from 
their deeper understanding of it. It is a step which, although tem- 
porarily resulting in social loss, will in the end mark an immense 
constructive advance by changing the home and woman’s place in 
it from an instinctive, genetic basis to a rational, telic basis, a proc- 
ess in which nothing that was good in the old will be lost, but in 
which much of truth, of beauty, and of stability will be gained. 
Educated women, far from seeking to escape from the home, are 
setting in motion forces which will make possible for all such 
homes as heretofore have existed largely as ideals, realized by only 
a few. A review of some of the facts connected with the education 
and activities of women may reveal relationships which will render 
this trend of their thinking more evident. 

There are only three generations of college-trained women. Of 
these the first is too small to render conclusions based upon it gen- 
erally applicable. To the second belong the women now mature, 
whose unmarried status is relatively fixed, and concerning whom 
Professor Ross and others make their disquieting deductions. 
These are the women, therefore, at whom we must take a closer 
look and whose opinions we must more clearly analyze. Among 
them are two outstanding groups: (1) women of wealth who, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the vapidity of social life, longed for orig- 
inal self-expression, broke the tradition of their class, and went to 
college; (2) women from less wealthy homes, but with innate abil- 
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ity, who, animated likewise by the joy of self-expression, hoped 
thereby to raise their economic status. Both groups possess a de- 
gree of initiative alone which marks them as superior women. To 
it one must at least add the power of inhibition and self-control, 
tenacity of purpose, and capability of sustained mental effort, all 
of which are qualities too valuable to be lost to the race. 

One fact is clear: They are not the “old maids” of fiction and 
caricature, the social undesirables, the misfits and leftovers whom 
no men would choose as wives. Of such the sociologist would be 
the first to laud the disappearance as a very proper working out of 
the Darwinian theory. His very complaints attest their value. Al- 
though there may occasionally yet be found a young girl who would 
rather be dead than be an old maid, who prefers the broken 
romance of the divorce court to the “horrors” of a single life, most 
people, particularly sociologists, are very ready to admit that these 
new “old maids” are not only mentally capable, but personally as 
attractive as their married sisters. The criticism of them is quite 
the opposite of what it once was. They pay too much attention to 
individual development, to personal indulgence. True, they work 
and support themselves; but they enjoy the work and it does not 
tire them out or drag them down. They spend a whole salary in- 
stead of a half, or more likely a fifth or a sixth, of one. They have 
leisure for travel, for cultural reading, for health-giving exercise. 
They do not care to soil their hands with housework or to weaken 
their vitality with child-bearing. 

The last set of deductions is as false as the first. The great 
majority of trained unmarried women are neither misfits nor self- 
ish Sybarites. They are normal women whose home instincts have 
been heightened, not eradicated, by their training. Their non-mar- 
riage is due largely to two causes, namely, to social pressure based 
on economic values, and to their own idealism. 

The trained celibate woman was found to be immediately use- 
ful, surprisingly so, in fact. As in the case of child labor, the social 
cost was not to be counted until later. Marriage for her was accord- 
ingly penalized from two sources, her own home and the business 
world. 
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From time immemorial the unmarried sister or aunt has been, 
in spite of ridicule heaped upon her, a useful person to have about 
the house, useful to do odd jobs no one else cared for, useful to look 
after the children while parents were away, pre-eminently useful in 
seasons of illness. Now, with the burden of her financial support 
removed from the family, her former usefulness not only remained, 
but was increased a hundred fold. Since she was not only econom- 
ically independent, but often possessed an income which to others 
of the family seemed a surplus, more and more of the family bur- 
dens fell to her lot and were readily assumed by her. Story books 
to the contrary, it is more often an unmarried daughter than a son 
who supports a widowed mother or educates younger brothers and 
sisters. The unmarried woman of maturity who supports no one 
but herself is the rare exception, and not the general rule, as those 
who oppose equal salaries for men and women would have us be- 
lieve. Through these permanent additions to the wage-earning staff 
the standard of living of many a family has been raised from pov- 
erty to comparative affluence. There is no question as to the mar- 
riage of sons, since they perpetuate the family name, or of younger 
daughters who enjoy the larger social advantages made possible 
through the sacrifice of the older girls. The latter, however, must 
remain; they are the differential determining the family’s prestige. 

The business world, likewise, finding the trained woman ex- 
ceedingly useful, has in many lines, until very recently, brought 
heavy economic pressure to bear upon her to keep her from mar- 
riage. ‘““You may work,” it has said, “but if you marry, you must 
lose your position.” Witness the army of celibate teachers, for 
example. The burden of responsibility which the woman bears in 
her own family is often one that she feels she cannot conscientious- 
ly drop, hence she keeps on with her work, sacrificing her own per- 
sonal interests as well as those of her potential descendants. The 
discrimination against the trained woman in this regard is highly 
illogical and the root of much social bungling. In the lower eco- 
nomic levels a large percentage of the women workers are married 
and the mothers of small children. Driven by necessity, these least- 
efficient women assume the double task of home-keeper and wage- 
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earner. Even the attempt to safeguard their health in behalf of 
that of their children by throwing about them more restrictions as 
to hours, etc. is met by strenuous opposition. Meanwhile the women 
of training and of social vision at the top of the scale, who might 
logically be expected to solve what all admit to be a vital problem, 
have not been, until very recently, even permitted to try. The truth 
is that it has not been looked at in this light. Business, in the fac- 
tory or in the professions, wants the whole woman if it has her at 
all. The existing family, in the one case, and the potential family, 
in the other, are alike ignored. 

However, economic factors account only in part for the unmar- 
ried status of so many educated women. A deeper reason lies in 
their own idealism, admittedly the result of their college training. 
During the period that higher education has been open to them the 
social evolution of women has gone on more rapidly than that of 
men, a result due largely to inherent differences in their objectives 
in getting an education. To the man, education fits him for a pro- 
fession, gives him an eye to the main chance in business, enables 
him to succeed, to make money. Save in the matter of income his 
ideals of home are largely unaffected by his education. With woman 
the result has been different. Although the course of study, for 
this earlier group at least, was identical with that for men, and 
although she used it to compete successfully with them in the eco- 
nomic field, she also applied the knowledge gained to her own inner 
life and aims in a way that they did not. From the materials of her 
education she seized upon those concepts which bore directly 
or indirectly upon the home, ineradicably her supreme interest. It 
is nature’s way of safeguarding the race. Accordingly, her wider 
outlook and knowledge raised and enriched her ideal of home life. 
She became more socially minded. She no longer looked upon mar- 
riage from the purely individualistic standpoint. She saw more 
clearly how home life fitted in with the general scheme of things. 
That oft-repeated phrase, “woman’s place is in the home,” she be- 
gan, not to deny, but to understand and to interpret. As she real- 
ized more fully both the glory and the responsibility of motherhood 
she awoke to the dangers threatening childhood, and sensed more 
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keenly her own power to avert them. The welfare of the child be- 
came a paramount factor in determining her standards of marriage. 
Not wealth, social prestige, or a life of parasitic ease for herself, 
but rather health, ability, character, were what she sought in a hus- 
band. No home at all was preferable to one that did not guarantee 
her children a sound birthright. And since she was economically 
independent, she could choose. Man did not readily understand or 
accept her new point of view. The economic independence which 
enabled her thus to choose a good home or none, together with her 
evident zest and joy in her work, also a newly discovered thing on 
her part, he interpreted as ends in themselves, unwomanly, born of 
a desire merely to imitate him. His ideals as to wives had not kept 
pace with hers as to husbands. The home became temporarily the 
loser. 

That women are not more restive in their exile from homes is 
due to the fact that they have found expression for their home in- 
stincts in related lines of activity. The mother-spirit in women, as 
the psychologists are beginning to recognize, is wholly independent 
of physical motherhood, differs widely in different women, and, un- 
der present conditions, is often more strongly present in the unmar- 
ried than in the married. It largely determines the choice of occu- 
pation by trained women and the degree of their success. Teaching, 
in all its forms, family rehabilitation and relief, nursing and dietet- 
ics, child welfare, juvenile delinquency, etc., are all lines in which 
her qualities of sympathy and instinctive understanding are called 
actively into play. Even the women politicians, often railed at as 
the most masculine of their sex, are everywhere the champions of 
welfare bills to protect mothers and children! In practically every 
line except that of purely technical business (and even there her 
success may usually be traced to some good housekeeping tend- 
ency) the trained woman bends her professional interests in the 
direction of the larger home-keeping interest. Nor is it absent from 
her private life. If she can afford it, she builds a house and adopts 
an orphan or two. 

But these activities, while they serve as a present emotional 
safety valve, have also a far greater social significance in that, by 
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a sort of happy irony, they are arousing and setting in motion fun- 
damental forces which will eventually restore the trained woman to 
her normal position in the home. She is thus herself a big dynamic 
factor (just how big no one yet knows) in bridging the transition 
era inaugurated by her education. It does not seem without signifi- 
cance to the writer that these welfare movements in which women’s 
activities so largely lie, professional philanthropy and the like, as 
well as what we aptly term “socialized Christianity,” had their ori- 
gins at a time coincident with the coming into evidence of college 
women in large numbers. Again, since the influence of the mother 
is ever on the increase as the modern man is called by business 
more and more out of the home, and, moreover, since almost the 
entire education of children in the grade schools, and part of it in 
high schools and colleges, is by women, it follows that the men of 
this generation have been in their formative years largely woman- 
trained, a fact surely not without some social weight. May there 
not be in sociology itself, developed as a scientific study during this 
generation, an element of feminine influence? Through these vari- 
ous lines of work, in which women play a large part, whatever their 
connection with their origin may have been, the general thought of 
the age relative to home life and its standards is being gradually 
raised. It is evident in the changed curriculum of our schools. A 
generation ago a college student might do his major work in social 
science and yet not have one hour consciously devoted to the scien- 
tific study of the conditions of home life or of direct preparation 
for it. In marked contrast is the wide reading of present-day stu- 
dents along sociological lines, and the frank discussion, even in 
mixed classes of men and women, of all home problems. Through 
these and similar ways the moral and scientific laws underlying all 
right social relationships are becoming the common and unques- 
tioned heritage of our young men and women. When in the light of 
this knowledge they found the homes of the future, the transition 
era will be over. Then, to change slightly Jane Addams’ phrase, 
“the long road of woman’s” hope will have reached its goal. 
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PROPERTY AND THE CULT 


HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 
New York University 


ABSTRACT 


The taboo enforces property rights —The taboo is utilized for the protection of 
property in many primitive groups. By marking valuable objects marauders are kept 
off, and by cult performances thieves are compelled to restore stolen goods. Need for 
study of cult as an adaptive factor—Hitherto the emphasis of scholars has been di- 
rected toward explanation of the form and content of the primitive cult. There is a 
necessity that this institution be considered in the light of its impacts upon the gen- 
eral social organization. Private property in early social evolution—Property and 
capital are not identical. The former arose in response to the latter. As societies 
progress in wealth and accumulation of valuable goods becomes great, there must, in 
the interest of social harmony, be some establishment of rights with respect to the 
privilege of ownership. The cult; an agency in social control—Lacking the devices 
developed in higher civilization for purposes of social control, there is found in prim- 
itive groups an application of the cult to obtain similar ends. The protection of 
property rights by cult devices is an illustration of this method. 


I 


The taboo is fixed in the social institutions of primitive groups. 
Its manifestation may vary, but its application and its import are 
essentially alike among all the peoples of a low culture stage. The 
taboo, as indeed the vernacular of today utilizes the term, implies 
a prohibition or a “hands-off”? command with respect to certain 
things or to certain types of conduct. Among the less developed in 
civilization, the institution carried with it an express demand for- 
bidding stated actions, and was enforced by the belief of all per- 
sons within the social group that violation of it would bring upon 
the individual offender the summary vengeance of the spirits. The 
command was thus made effective by the pressure of ghost fear. 

In the primitive group, then, every man feared to meddle with 
anything upon which the taboo was placed. A mark placed upon an 
object indicating the presence of spirit agency was sufficient to in- 
sure that in general it would not be tampered with. Thus, in order 
to protect property from encroachment, one had only to set some 
supposedly friendly spirit to guard it; or, if not so specific, merely 
to indicate to other men that the spirits took an interest in it. 
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In response to the highly elaborated theory of agency prevail- 
ing among primitives, there was little inclination to tempt the un- 
known disaster which might follow infraction of the taboo. The 
very vagueness of the possibility of punishment—the fear of the 
unknown evil which might eventuate—enhanced the regard in 
which the taboo was held. Not at all that the taboo was used solely 
for purposes of property protection, but it might be and was used 
for this purpose. 

Turner, writing of the Samoans, tells of a regular set of taboo 
marks placed upon the trees, indicating what specific punishment 
would befall the marauders who should steal the fruit. He remarks 
that “these customs preserved honesty and order very efficiently.”” 
The Koita of British New Guinea put taboos on trees, and it is cer- 
tainly to the fear of infringing their magical properties that their 
efficacy is primarily due. The Roro-speaking peoples of this same 
district have the taboo put on property by a sort of medicine man, 
who has this as a regular task.’ 

Pfeil relates an amusing variant of the same general type of 
practice occurring in the Malay Archipelago. 


All the cats in the Archipelago go about with stumpy tails. The reason of 
this peculiarity is that the natives sometimes roast and eat their cats; and un- 
scrupulous people might be tempted to steal a neighbor’s cat to furnish a meal. 
Accordingly, in the interests of the higher morality, people remove this stum- 
bling-block from the paths of their weaker brothers by docking their cats of a 
piece of their tails and keeping them in a sacred place. If a cat is stolen and 
eaten, the owner has a part of the cat to work fetish upon; and inasmuch as the 
rest of the cat has been absorbed into the body of the thief, the thief is subject 
to being severely injured, on the same principle that a person can be bewitched 
if a bit of his fingernail, or hair or blood be possessed. The inference is that if 
one can bewitch a part, the whole will suffer. As a result of this, it is a fact that 
no one dares to steal and eat a cat, since through the cat tail he would be be- 
witched.® 

Similar instances of the use of the taboo, or of variants upon it, 
for the protection of property rights may be drawn from ethno- 
grapic literature world-wide in scope. 

* Turner, Samoa, pp. 183-85. 

* Seligman, Melanesians of British Guinea, pp. 136, 299. 

* Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen in der Siid-See, p. 141. 
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II 


But the cult is not only negative in its social effects. From the 
standpoint of a positive agency it plays a part in primitive life. 
Hence the force of superstition was used to cause thieves to make 
amends for wrongs against other members of the group. 

Among the Dyaks of Borneo, a woman whose rice had been 
stolen solemnly and publicly cursed the thief, whoever it might be. 
The next night the rice was left at her door.* In Samoa, when a 
man went to his plantation and saw that some cocoanuts or a bunch 
of bananas had been stolen, he would stand and shout at the top of 
his lungs, two or three times, a curse upon the thief.° This was also 
very effective as an inducement in the direction of penitence and 
retribution. Again, in the Cross River region of Africa, when a 
man had much stolen from his canoe, the people held a ceremony, 
asking the deity to curse the man who did not return the stolen 
goods. The goods were returned.° Among the Bakongo of the 
Congo region, if anything is stolen, the medicine man is called to 
curse the thief. Should the thief hear of this he will return the 
goods and compensate the owner for his trouble.’ 

A variant of this notion may be seen in the following instances: 
In the Chittagong Hills of India, if anything is stolen, all are forced 
to swear by a spear which the chief sticks in the ground, and any- 
one who falsifies is threatened with severe punishment by the spir- 
its. Guilty persons will not take the oath and are detected in this 
way.® Among the Moghiahs, a tree is used for the same purpose. 
This is a sacred tree, feared by all; and so solemn is the oath that 
no Moghiah would deny his guilt. Generally a thief absents him- 
self from the ceremony and is for that reason suspected.’ 

In some parts of the Konkan, the village priest calls a meeting 
of the town upon the request of a man who has suffered a theft. He 
makes all the villagers touch a vessel of the village deity, and the 

* Fraser, Psyche’s Task, p. 27. * Turner, op. cit., p. 184. 

* Partridge, Cross River, p. 194. 

* Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 219. 

* Lewis, Hill Tribes of Chittagong, p. 97. 

* Meade, “On the Moghiahs,” Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, I, 285. 
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guilty one will be harmed if he touches the vessel. The fear of this 
is so great that in nine cases out of ten the thief will confess his 
guilt and return the property."® 

There is, then, quite a bit of evidence to indicate that, as J. G. 
Fraser remarks: “Superstition has strengthened the respect for 
private property and has thereby contributed to the security of its 
enjoyment.””* 

III 

The chief line of interest of students in social origins, so far as 
their work has been in the field of primitive religious belief and 
practice, has been in the effort to account for the presence and form 
of the primitive concept of the spirit environment. Thus, the work 
of Spencer, Fraser, Tylor, and others has very largely been devoted 
to explanation of the basis of the notion of other-worldliness. 
Stress has been heavily laid upon those phenomena of the human 
mind and of surrounding nature which have caused men of low 
mental development to view the world as peopled with unseen spir- 
its and as governed to a vast extent by their agency. 

It is quite reasonable to infer that the presence of this elaborate 
set of illusions embraced by the primitive concept of the spiritual 
environment would be felt as a factor in the social organization of 
primitive groups. That is to say, that early man, in the light of his 
views upon the agency of the spirits, conformed his conduct in the 
pursuit of his life-interests with this fact in mind. Regarding the 
spirit forces as all powerful either for good or evil, he could not 
afford to neglect their influence in carrying on the business of liv- 
ing. For this reason the religious institution made impacts in primi- 
tive societies upon the balance of the social structure. 

Yet, the facts of this situation have remained for the most part 
unnoted by scholars in the field. By way of illustration, much has 
been written drawing inferences from the manner and character of 
sacrifice as to early man’s conception of the spirits themselves. 
This is important from a descriptive standpoint. It serves to pic- 
ture the mind of the primitive group citizen. But the very real in- 
stitutional costs have been lost to sight. The economic costs must 


* Joshi, “Household and Village Gods of Maharashtra,” ibid., II, 205-7. 
” Fraser, op. cit., p. 17. 
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certainly have affected materially the wealth—the social capital, 
of these groups. This practice alone among early cult observances 
without doubt left its mark upon the economic organization. Un- 
questionably the material progress of early cultures was made 
against this real drag upon what was at all times a low productive 
unit of group life. 

We may disregard any specific formulation of a theory of social 
progress. Yet is it not safe to assume that, speaking broadly, in the 
evolution of social institutions there has been present a certain 
amount of what may be termed survival value? Assuredly, one 
may not escape such a conclusion in considering, for example, the 
rise and fall of the merchant and later craft guilds; it is summed 
up in their spontaneous rise to meet a need, and their slow decline 
as their social value became negligible. 

The degree to which men have rationally and with foresight 
reacted to their needs may be a matter of dispute. That the prog- 
ress of society has been subject to some sort of a selective process, 
however, can hardly be questioned. 


IV 


The early religious institution remains to be viewed in this 
light. The question which must be answered is as to its strength in 
primitive society. That it was costly in sacrifice, in abstention from 
work, in the support of the medicine man, we must be sure. How- 
ever, did it carry with it in social results enough of an adaptive 
character to give it cause for persistence as an agency? A logical 
theory of social progress must answer this question affirmatively. 

Capital is variously defined by the economists. However, 
whether it be viewed concretely as a thing or abstractly as a fund, 
capital is never regarded as of the nature of a social institution. 
The concept of capital and that of property differ profoundly in 
this respect. Capital, on the one hand, is viewed merely as a tool in 
the economic mechanism; property, on the other, is understood as 
an institution within the social organization. 

Property, in fact, is not inherent in the nature of capital itself. 
Capital as a form of the economic utilization of things by men 
might well exist without a recognition of the institution of property. 
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However, as the evolution of civilization has proceeded, capital 
has come to the fore as a device in the struggle for existence. The 
possession of capital has meant, for the individual and the group, 
success or failure in the struggle. The institution of private prop- 
erty has grown up around the capital factor. Capital accumula- 
tion has become the basis and objective of the property institution. 

The property institution has developed, as have the great social 
institutions, in response to life-needs. With the accumulation by 
society of a mass of things, useful to all, desirable in the highest de- 
gree, there arose a pressing necessity of a social adjustment to this 
situation. The distribution of accumulated goods between individ- 
uals became an important matter. There had to be adopted means 
of determining who might or who might not enjoy the benefits 
thereof. 

Because of the high value attached by men to the possession of 
wealth, there lay in the nature of the case strong possibilities of dis- 
cord, dispute, and turmoil. Every society must meet this condition 
and adjust it. 

This problem did not come before early men to be rationally 
decided. Primitive societies did not set out by legislation, by police 
departments, and by courts to adjust such questions. On the con- 
trary, with the growth in society of that tremendously valuable 
asset capital, human groups faced an added environing situation to 
which there had to be some adaptation. The need had to be met by 
the adoption of social habits and customs. The ensemble of these 
factors we call the mores. Group law, group rules, and tradition 
automatically grew up, surrounding the right to the possession of, 
and the use of, capital. Without adjustment to this condition, hu- 
man groups could not hope to live or work in peace, or in any- 
thing approximating unity. It is significant to note, in modern 
times, when the social fabric is temporarily destroyed by some sud- 
den catastrophe, as the Galveston flood or the Japanese disaster, 
how quickly vandalism and pillage develop, and how after each 
disaster the military is necessary to quell the primitive impulses of 
those with weakened social consciousness. 
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V 


In this discussion, a ray of light may have been thrown upon 
that generally hazy question concerning the survival value obtain. 
ing in the primitive religious organization. ° 

It is not to be expected that such would be found in the insti. 
tution itself; as such, it had no definite contribution to make ty 
social welfare. It is only when its impacts upon other branches oj 
the social organization are examined that we may expect to dis- 
cover its social utility. There is found in this instance a correlation 
between the religious organization and the institution of private 
property. 

On the one hand lay a need—an agency for social control was 
demanded. For the constancy of industry, and for harmony in s0- 
cial life, it was imperative that men’s interest in their property, and 
their right to the product of their labor, should be guaranteed. On 
the other hand, there existed a compelling force—that of the cult— 
a force which could be depended upon to hold the individual in line 
far more surely than any then existing human power. Lacking the 
devices of the modern social organization to bring pressure upon 
the individual, results were obtained by the utilization of the cult. 

No one may conceive that the expedient described above was 
rationally devised, for the essence of the protective element in- 
volved in it lay in men’s unrational view of the spirits. However, it 
was a working combination. The sanctions of the religious institu- 
tions worked very well as a police force in the economic organ- 
ization. 

Early religion, so far as I know, has never been charged with 
laying down moral concepts, nor with standing for lofty ideals. Its 
aims were demonstrably, so far as they were direct, purely mate- 
rial. It may be shown, however, that ~ an organization for social 
control, primitive religious belief filled a niche in the social organ- 
ization for which we have later built up extensive and particular 
agencies. We must look elsewhere than in the cult itself to find its 
survival value. The connection with the institution of property é 
but an illustration of one phase of the question. 
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TOPICAL SUMMARIES OF CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


THE LOGIC OF SOCIOLOGY 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


The present summary constitutes an effort to bring together, 
under one general title, literature pertaining to a field of interest 
which has at present much less definite outlines than those covered 
in preceding contributions to this department of the Journal. The 
“Tentative Scheme for the Classification of the Literature of So- 
ciology and the Social Sciences” used in classifying the notes and 
abstracts published in this Journal has for some time included as a 
final general heading “History and Methodology of the Social Sci- 
ences.” In September, 1922, the subclassification under this head- 
ing was revised, one of the new subheadings inserted at that time 
being “Logic of the Social Sciences.” Ever since that date the 
writer, who was at the time a member of the abstracting staff of the 
Journal, has had a growing interest in discovering the value and 
implications of the category thus proposed. So far as is known to 
the writer, no attempt to define or describe the field to be desig- 
nated by this topic has ever been published in the English lan- 
guage, although, as will be indicated below, several articles which 
have appeared in German and French periodicals might be re- 
garded as attempts to outline such a field of study and research. In 
the spring quarter of the academic year 1925-26 the writer offered 
a graduate course at the University of Chicago under the title 
“Logic of the Social Sciences,” and in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a plan for that course, an endeavor was naturally made to 
survey the literature of the field. The bibliographic suggestions 
made in the following pages represent the latest revision of that 
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survey which the writer has found time to make. In view of the 

nature of the topic, and the lack of precedents for the use of the 

category, apologies for the omission of important titles are scarcely 

necessary. 
LOGIC AS A SPECIAL DISCIPLINE 


There appears to be considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the relation of what is ordinarily called “logic” to sociol- 
ogy; many sociologists do not appear to feel that there is any rela- 
tion between the two subjects to which sociologists need pay par- 
ticular attention. German writers in the field of sociology have 
however, for some time paid a great deal of attention to a line oj 
reflection and inquiry which they have called methodologie, and, 
as a result of their example, no doubt, the term “methodology” has 
been frequently used by American sociologists. The most illumi- 
nating attempt to define this term which the writer has discovered 
occurs at the opening of the second volume of Sigwart’s treatise on 
logic (65). He states (p. 3) that: 

The general problem of Methodology is to show how we may apply our 
natural mental activities in such a way that, starting from a given state of 
thought and knowledge, we may attain the object of human thought by an 
ideally perfect process; a process, that is, in which none but fully determined 
concepts and adequately grounded judgments are employe’ ... . The two 
essential characteristics of the ideal state to which our thought aspires proved 
to be the complete determination of concepts, and the consciousness of the 
grounds of our judgments. The question how to attain to this ideal state with 
the means at our disposal forms the subject of . . . . Methodology. 


Translated into more concrete and practical terms, Sigwart’s dei- 
nition implies that what he calls methodology has two divisions; 
the one deals with the exact definition of concepts, and the other 
with the testing of the grounds of abstract and general proposi- 
tions, which, in turn, implies, in the field of natural science at least, 
the scrutiny of factual data to see whether or not they support our 
hypotheses. In the literature of sociology there has been a distinct 
tendency to limit the term “methodology” in use so that it refers to 
only the first of these functions, the definition of proposed techni- 
cal concepts and the terms to be used to designate such concepts 


‘ Figures in parentheses refer to the Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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The second function of what Sigwart describes as methodology, 
the scrutiny of the grounds of our judgments, has tended in the 
hands of the sociologists into a number of particular questions 
regarding “methods of investigation”—-statistical method, histor- 
ical method, case-study method, etc. Space limitations do not per- 
mit here a further elaboration of the point; this brief discussion of 
Sigwart’s contribution will serve, however, to illustrate the prop- 
osition that writers on logic as a separate and special subject of 
inquiry have worked out certain theories which are useful to the 
student of any special field of natural science. 

It should be possible, then, to list most of the recent textbooks 
and general treatises on logic in the bibliography attached to this 
paper. Since, however, the writer has examined only a few of those 
books, none of them will be singled out for special mention here. 
Special mention should be made, however, of a few distinctive con- 
tributions to this field of discussion. Dewey’s position on the 
meaning of logic is quite divergent from that of most of the writ- 
ers. His latest volume (17), while not as directly related to the 
point of present interest as his Essays in Experimental Logic (16), 
is the clearest formulation of his general theory of the nature of the 
process of constructive thinking, upon which his contributions to 
logic and methodology are based. His fundamental thesis is that 
activity is primary and basic, and that reflective thought takes 
place when activity is in any manner interrupted or impeded. It 
follows from this postulate that reflective thought is regarded by 
Dewey and his disciples as a strictly instrumental process, and that 
they do not regard as metaphysical entities the abstract and general 
ideas which are involved in such thinking. Late in the nineteenth 
century Hans Vaihinger had set forth, in his “as if” philosophy 
(80) an alternative formulation of the same fundamental doctrine. 
Vaihinger points out the use which is made in purposive thought of 
“artifices,” which are in fact fictions or constructs, and are to be 
criticized solely with reference to their utility in connection with 
the tasks in hand, not with reference to their correspondence to 
some supposed transcendent order of things, nor with reference 
primarily to the intellectual procedures by which they have been 
arrived at. Jacoby, in an article in a German periodical some years 
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ago (40), pointed out the fundamental similarity between the “gs 
if” philosophy and American pragmatism. Several of Dewey’s 
students and younger colleagues at Columbia University collabo. 
rated on a volume (14) designed to develop the implications of his 
logical theory in a series of practical studies setting forth the meth- 
ods by which the special sciences are actually forwarded. This vol- 
ume contains, however, no chapter on social science. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


While contributions to a body of fundamental logic useful to 
students of the social sciences have been made from one angle of 
approach by the writers on formal logic, contributions of a slightly 
different, though closely related, sort have been made by writers 
who have directed their attention more specifically toward the 
basic problems of the natural sciences, and who have sought to de- 
scribe the fundamental methods which natural science actually 
employs. No specific date has been adopted as a line of demarca- 
tion for the separation of literature to be regarded as “current” for 
the purposes of this summary from earlier writings. In this imme- 
diate connection, however, we may conveniently take Pearson's 
volume on scientific method (56) as the prototype of a number of 
more recent books and articles. Pearson devoted a considerable 
part of his space to the discussion of the fundamental conceptions 
peculiar to the physical sciences, and the same may be said of sev- 
eral of the other writers to be mentioned in this category. There 
has nevertheless been, as a result of these writings, substantial 
clarification of questions regarding the difference between natural 
science and other types of sophisticated thought and literature, and 
these authors have done much to formulate generalized descrip- 
tions of the methods of research which are common to ail of the 
natural sciences. It is only beyond a certain point of particularity 
that the methods of natural science must be adapted to the charac- 
ter of the data. Thomson (76) has written a statement of the gen- 
eral nature and methods of science which is similar to Pearson’s, 
but is more compact and therefore more useful for the student who 
has only a limited time to spare for this type of reading. Westaway 
(84) and Ritchie (61) have written, more recently, books of the 
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same general type. Broad (10) has made a contribution of some- 
what different character. He writes in the field which he designates 
as “critical philosophy”; the task of which is “the analysis and 
definition of our fundamental concepts, and the clear statement 
and resolute criticism of our fundamental beliefs.” The relation of 
his contribution to that of Sigwart is evident. His book is devoted 
in the main to the execution of this task with reference to the physi- 
cal sciences; his first chapter, however, is worth-while reading for 
any social scientist. More recently Wolf (89) has restated in com- 
pact form much the same ideas set forth by Pearson, Westaway, 
and Ritchie. 

Veblen has two provocative essays (81, pp. 1-55) on the his- 
torical and logical relation of natural science to practical wisdom, 
on the one hand, and to myth on the other. Hobson (38), like the 
writers mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, has devoted the 
major portion of his space to fundamental problems of the physical 
sciences, but he has a stimulating introductory chapter dealing 
with the more general aspects of scientific method. He develops the 
theses that (a) the earlier stages in the formation of scientific 
knowledge are of the kind which may be described as classificatory ; 
(6) (p. 25) “the result of this process expresses itself in the forma- 
tion of abstractions or concepts, which are not identical with any 
of the perceptual objects or happenings which conditioned their 
formation, but which serve as a conceptual symbolization or repre- 
sentation of those aspects of the latter which were regarded as 
alone relevant for the purpose of classification.” He asserts (c) 
(pp. 30-31) that “It is . . . . only in the earlier stages of devel- 
opment of a branch of science that the procedure consists mainly 
of the classification of objects by means of the substitution of con- 
cepts for the objects themselves, or of the construction of rules 
which form the simpler laws of the sequence-of events. As the sci- 
ence advances, such laws are generalized into those more compre- 
hensive laws which are often called scientific principles.’’ This vol- 
ume seems to the writer to be the most useful of all those grouped 
under this subheading. 

Whitehead has arranged his topics according to a chronological 
plan, but has distributed throughout the volume suggestions con- 
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cerning the nature of the scientific method (85). His chapter op 
“Science and Philosophy” is especially good. Nelson (51) gave an 
excellent brief summary of the rdle of logic in natural science in ap 
article published several years ago in this Journal. His article has 
reference particularly to recent ecclesiastical criticisms of the sup. 
posed teachings of natural science. 


SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE 


1. Sociology and other sciences —In the same tentative classi- 
fication of the literature of the social sciences from which the title 
for this summary was adapted, there is used another subheading, 
“Sociology and Other Sciences,” which seems to be closely related 
to the question of the logic and method of sociology. In the effort 
to delimit and define the field to which the name “sociology” is to 
be applied, it has been necessary to devote attention to the prob- 
lem of the classification of the social studies. Oldest and perhaps 
most persistent of these questions is that of the distinction between 
sociology and history. The treatment of this question which seems 
to attract most attention appears to have started with Windelband, 
whose views have been presented through an extended quotation 
in Park’s essay which forms the opening chapter of the Park and 
Burgess Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Rickert (60 
has set forth the same position, essentially, as that taken by Win- 
delband, and Barth (4) has in turn summarized Rickert’s argu- 
ment. Spengler (69) has treated the same question from a some- 
what different point of view, and has stated the difference between 
natural science and history in terms differing from those employed 
by Windelband, Rickert, and Barth. Teggart (75) denies that 
there is, or at least that there ought to be, any difference in method 
between history and natural science, and proposes a method of re- 
search for dealing with human social facts which shall combine the 
valuable features of both. Schiller (62) and McLaughlin (50 
have reiterated the earlier position in recent articles. Eliot (22 
sheds light on the matter from another point of view in a discussion 
of the use of historical material by sociologists. 

Barnes has reviewed the common ground which he finds in s0o- 
ciology and political theory (3). Redfield (57) has outlined the 
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province of cultural anthropology in such a manner as to show the 
relation of that specialty to sociology. The various contributions 
brought together in the recent symposium edited by Barnes (2) 
contribute, indirectly, to the same discussion. 

2. The scope and method of sociology—Obviously, if we are 
to include under the title ““Logic of Sociology” published attempts 
to explain at some length what sociology is, our list of references 
would be a very long one, and would have to include most of the 
general textbooks in sociology. The present summary seeks to call 
attention simply to certain articles in periodicals which are more 
likely to escape notice than are the textbooks, and to a few books 
which have grappled in a particular way with the problem of de- 
fining the scope of sociology. In order to include literature which is 
still of importance, our list may begin with Durkheim’s little essay 
which appeared over twenty years ago (21). This study contrib- 
uted to the logic of sociology in several ways—by suggesting a 
definition of its scope, but also by outlining some of the techniques 
of investigation and by defining somé of the fundamental concep- 
tions with which the author believed sociology might attack its 
tasks. Within the next few years after Durkheim’s essay appeared, 
Ellwood contributed a long article (25) and Small a volume (66) 
designed to indicate the scope of the subject. Small’s little book 
also discussed the relations of sociology to the other social studies. 
Much later Small restated in two articles (67, 68) his conception 
of the scope and some of the fundamental methods of sociology. In 
the earlier of these two articles, Small emphasized for the first time, 
so far as is known to the writer, the conviction which had been 
gaining ground with him for several years—that the fundamental 
methods and conceptions of sociology could best be studied by 
studying the history or development of the subject. 

In 1922 Boucke published in this Journal one of the first arti- 
cles to appear in the English language attacking the problem from 
a severely logical point of view (9). His essay did much to outline 
the problem, but it was much less illuminating than Tonnies’ Pref- 
ace in his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (77), published thirty- 
five years ago. Boucke’s article suffers from failure to recognize 
the principle stated by Vaihinger, Broad, and Hobson—that the 
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concepts of any natural science are fictional constructs, and are a; 
such to be distinguished from descriptions of concrete phenomena, 

Within the past three years Orgaz (53), Stephinger (71), and 
Bogardus (8) have published articles devoted mainly to the definj- 
tion of the nature and scope of sociology. The critical summary o/ 
Simmel’s sociological work written by Spykman (70) is a useful 
contribution to the same discussion. 

3. Objectivism and subjectivism in sociology.—One of the 
most persistent and troublesome problems involved in establishing 
a logic for sociology is that of the relative merits and the relation 
to each other of the objective—i.e., sensually observed—and sub- 
jective or introspective data. Ellwood (23), Bernard (7), Kozlov. 
ski (43), and Cooley (15) have contributed articles on this general 
topic. All of them seem to have approached the same general con- 
clusion, namely, that sociologists must be allowed to make use o/ 
subjective evidence, but that such evidence can be objectively han- 
dled. Znaniecki’s opening chapter (90) sets forth with greater pre- 
cision a similar doctrine. So far as is known to the writer, no one 
who enjoys prestige as a sociologist has attempted to defend the 
opposite position: that in order to be scientific sociologists must 
base their generalizations exclusively upon physical data. The re- 
cent reissue of Barcelo’s essay on “social mechanics” (1) may be 
taken as an interesting exhibit of the lengths to which one may go 
in dealing with social behavior with a technique like that of theo- 
retic (physical) mechanics without refraining from the use of in- 
trospective data. 

4. Fundamental sociological conceptions —As a number of the 
writers mentioned above have pointed out, the development of a 
logic or “methodology” for a science is in large part a matter 0! 
working out a scheme of clearly defined concepts or terms which 
may serve as a “frame of reference” in dealing with the concrete 
data with which the science is concerned. So far as sociology is 
concerned, such concepts appear to fall into two classes: very get 
eral and synthetic concepts, determining points of view from which 
the data may be studied, and classificatory and analytical concepts. 
Strictly speaking, classificatory concepts are not the same as ana 
lytical concepts, but it is not within the scope of this summary 
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develop that distinction. In addition to the general textbooks, sev- 
eral references are particularly useful for the contributions which 
they make to the definition of general or synthetic sociological con- 
cepts. Although it does not come under the head of “current” lit- 
erature, Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (77) should be 
included among such references. His distinction between the con- 
cepts “society” and “community” is one which has neither been 
adequately criticized nor yet exploited to its fullest possibilities. 
Dunkman (19) has compared Tonnies’ system with that of Dil- 
they, also with those of Comte, Spencer, Simmel, and other well- 
known writers. Swenson (72) has discussed the concept “commu- 
nity” in terms of the logical, ethical, and aesthetic relationships of 
men to one another. Durkheim’s notion of “collective representa- 
tions” and collective behavior (21) has served as the starting-point 
for Halbwachs’ elaboration of the theory that memory is a func- 
tion of the collectivity (30). Jerusalem has worked out a more phil- 
osophical conception of collectivity (41). Taking Ratzel’s “an- 
thropogeography” as a point of departure, Park (55) has devel- 
oped the concept “position” as a general sociological instrument. 
In the same collection of papers Faris has restated the concepts 
“human nature” and “personality” in the light of recent sociologi- 
cal and psychological thought. Hayes (34) and the writer (39) set 
forth somewhat divergent conceptions of “social process.” 

5. Cultural pattern and the “institutional” social psychology 
and economics.—From several different quarters of the field of so- 
cial science writers have lately advanced the general theory that 
social phenomena do not admit of analysis into homogeneous units. 
These writers emphasize the uniqueness of every social situation. 
Every concrete social or cultural situation must be studied inde- 
pendently, they argue, so that its own distinctive pattern may be 
discovered, and it is only in the light of the knowledge of this pat- 
tern that one can analyze the situation into the more elementary 
units of which it is composed. Wissler (88) seems to have been 
the first of the cultural anthropologists to state this conception. 
Herskovits and Willey (36, 37) have reduced Wissler’s notion to 
a somewhat more precise statement. Kantor (42) has advocated a 
doctrine, similar to that developed by these writers, as the basis for 
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research in social psychology. Under the heading of “‘institutiona| 
economics” Mitchell and others have proposed a somewhat similar 
point of view for use in their own field of research; Tugwell’s re- 
cent symposium (79) affords statements of this conception (pp. 


25-27). 
TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 


As was suggested in a previous section, the general concept of 
methodology has been held to involve two major sets of problems: 
that of the accurate determination of concepts, and that of devel- 
oping sound methods of ascertaining the relevant facts. In addition 
to suggestions made in connection with discussions of specific top- 
ics and problems, as for instance in the section meetings on rural 
sociology at the annual session of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety, the recent literature has included several more general and 
abstract discussions of techniques of sociological investigation. 
Chapin (12, 13) has outlined methods of field work, emphasizing 
particularly historical, statistical, and case-study techniques. Hor- 
nell Hart (31) outlines five inductive methods for use in sociologi- 
cal research, but asserts the superiority of the statistical method. 
Lindeman (45) has described at length the methods employed in 
certain field studies made in the South; his most distinctive con- 
tribution is the concept of the “participant observer.’ Giddings 
(27, 28) has outlined more elaborately than anyone else the vari- 
ous possibilities of application of statistical procedures in sociologi- 
cal research. Ellwood (24) recognizes five methods of sociological 
investigation: the anthropological or comparative, the historical, 
the social survey, the method of deduction from biology and psy- 
chology, and a priori methods. Much less systematic accounts of 
the case-study method than of the statistical method have been 
published as yet. The Webbs (83) have described at length what 
might be called a case-study method for the study of institutions 
and groups. Probably the best account of the case study as 4 
method for the scientific sociological study of personality has been 
given by Healy (35). Suggestions which the sociologist can draw 
upon for the guidance of research directed toward theoretic ends 
have been made in books designed for the use of social case work- 
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ers. Richmond (58, 59) and Sheffield (64) have written particu- 
larly useful studies of this type. 


THE SUBDIVISION OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL FIELD AND THE 
DETERMINATION OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

Sooner or later, the problem of developing a logic for sociology 
naturally takes the practical form of.an endeavor to perform three 
closely connected tasks: (@) the subdivision of the science of soci- 
ology for the purposes of instruction and the composition of gen- 
eral treatises, (6) the classification of social phenomena, and (c) 
the determination and definition of concepts for the classification 
and analysis of social situations and activities. Here again it should 
first of all be noted that practically all of the standard textbooks in 
sociology and social psychology might be listed in the bibliography. 
They are omitted for the sake of brevity. One book, however, 
seems to deserve special notice—von Wiese (86), has made an 
elaborate attempt to classify social relations and social processes. 
Several articles which have appeared within the past fifteen years 
are also useful. Hayes published two articles (33, 32) some years 
ago, in one of which he attacked current attempts to classify “so- 
cial forces,” while in the other he offered his own suggestions for 
the “classification of social phenomena.” Much more recently sev- 
eral articles have appeared in foreign periodicals. Vierkandt (82) 
and Tonnies (78) have offered suggestions for the subdivision of 
the sociological field; Ostwald (54) has made an ingenious attempt 
to carry the effort into the field of criminology. Eulenberg (26) and 
von Wiese (87) engaged in a debate regarding the nature of the 
social relations which von Wiese attempts to classify. Brugeilles 
(11) proposes a plan for the classification of “social functions.” 
In this country Goldenweiser (29) not long ago proposed a set of 
fundamental categories for the analysis of social phenomena, which 
were criticized by Macleod (47). Hayes (34) and the writer (39) 
recently published alternative suggestions for the classification of 
“social processes.” McKenzie has undertaken to define and to sub- 
divide a special field of sociological research, to be called “human 
ecology.” 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RESTATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

A number of very fundamental contributions to the funda- 
mental logic of the social sciences have been made within the past 
four years. Malgaud (48) and Dupreel (20) have reasserted the 
dependence of sociology upon the principles of logic. Di Speni (18) 
has written a critical appreciation of the methodological contribu- 
tion of Pareto; he commends Pareto’s application of mathematics 
to problems of economics and sociology. Lippincott (46) deplores 
the tendency which he believes he observes among the economists 
to scorn principles and exalt facts. Szende (73) restates the rdle of 
abstraction in reflective thought, and points out that every abstrac- 
tion is conditioned by a group situation. Tapper (74) points out 
the possibility of re-interpreting Dilthey’s methodology in terms oi 
the Gestalt psychology. Ogden and Richards (52) have made an 
illuminating analysis of the relation of language to thought, and 
have attempted to lay out the groundwork of a science of sym- 
bolism. Their work also appears to be based in fact on the Gestalt 
theory. The same may be said of Selz’ study (63) of the psychol- 
ogy of productive thinking. The relation of such studies as these 
two to the problems of logic and fundamental method in the social 
sciences has yet to be clearly pointed out; apparently, however, the 
Gestalt interpretation of reflective thought and problem-solving 
tends to support the theory advanced by Vaihinger and referred to 
in previous sections of this summary—that the concepts which are 
the tools of a science are to be evaluated simply as means, and not 
as the symbols of metaphysical entities. 

Znaniecki has worked out in his first chapter (90) a careful 
definition of the idea of scientific law, with particular reference to 
the social sciences. He holds that scientific laws are valid only 
when they have reference to closed causal systems, or to causally 
interconnected systems which may for the purpose at hand be 
taken as closed. Bentley (5, 6) and Lalande (44) have made sug- 
gestions regarding the application of the general concept of rela- 
tivity in the study of society. Bentley’s book (5) also contributes 
to the discussion of subjectivism and objectivism in sociology. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society—The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in St. Louis, December 28-31, 1926. Meeting at 
the same time and place, will be the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, and the National Community Center Association. 

The main divisions of the program, as tentatively arranged, are as 
follows: 


GENERAL TOPIC: “THE PROGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY” 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research, Charles E. Gehlke, Wester 
Reserve University, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 
Committee on Sections. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology. 
8:00 P.M. Joint session with the American Economic Association. Presidential 
addresses by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton University, and John Lewis 
Gillin, University of Wisconsin. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Business meeting of the Society for reports of committees. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology, in charge of E. L. Morgan, University of Mis- 
souri. 
Section on Community Organization. In charge of LeRoy E. Bowman, 
National Community Center Association. 
Section on Educational Sociology. In charge of E. George Payne, New 


York University. 
Section on Sociology of Religion. In charge of Herbert N. Shenton. 


Section on the Family. In charge of Mrs. William F. Dummer. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology, Carl Kelsey, University of Penn- 
sylvania, presiding. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Historical Sociology, Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith 
College, presiding. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Business meeting for report of committees. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 

;:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology, Luther L. Bernard, Cornell 
University, presiding. 

6:30 P.M. Annual dinner of the American Sociological Society. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 A.M. Annual business meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Methods of Research. Floyd N. House, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, presiding. 

Application has been made for reduced rates of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip. The headquarters of the American Sociological So 
ciety will be the Missouri Hotel, Eleventh and Locust streets, St. Louis. 

Social Science Research Fellows—The Social Science Research 
Council announces the appointment of twenty scholars as research fel- 
lows of the Council for the year 1926-27. The twelve new appointments 
are as follows: 

Dr. Carter Goodrich, assistant professor of Economics, University 
of Michigan. Project: A Comparative and Genetic Study of the Austra- 
lian Labor Movement. 

Dr. Martha Guernsey, instructor in Psychology, University of Mich- 
igan. Project: A Study of Human Behavior (Particularly in Children) 
in the Light of Gestalt Principles, with Special Reference to Spatial Per- 
ception, “Insight,” and Instinct as Factors in Visual-Motor Problems 
and Situations. 

Mr. Lawrence R. Guild, professor of Economics, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. Project: Labor Conditions in Ohio in Places of 
Less than 10,000. 

Mr. Norman E. Himes, instructor, Economics and Sociology, Cornell 
College. Project: The History of the Birth-Control Movement in Eng- 
land, with Special Reference to the Development and Work of the 
Clinics. 


Dr. Sylvia Kopald, teacher, Research work and Journalism. Project: 
An Approach to the Problem of Democracy and Leadership in Trade- 
Unions through an Analysis of the Left-Wing Movement in the Needle 
Trades. 


Dr. Heinrich Kliiver, instructor of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota. Project: The Eidetic Disposition in Different Racial and National 
Groups. 
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Dr. Austin F. Macdonald, instructor in Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania. Project: A Comprehensive Field Study of the Grants 
Made by the Federal Government to the States. 


Dr. Robert Redfield, Ph.B., J.D., instructor, Department of Social 
Sciences, University of Colorado. Project: An Ethnological and Socio. 
logical Study of a Typical Mexican Village Community as a Contribution 
to the Background of the Mexican Immigrant to the United States. 


Mr. Geroid Tanquary Robinson, instructor in History, Columbia 
University. Project: The Peasant Movement in the First Phase of the 
Russian Revolution, March to November, 1917. 


Dr. Herbert Wallace Schneider, assistant professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. Project: A Study of the Growth of the Political 
Theories of the Fascisti in Italy, with Special Reference to Their Motiva- 
tion in Particular Social Groups and Problems. 


Dr. Walter Rice Sharp, assistant professor of Political Science, 
University of Wisconsin. Project: A Study of Present-Day Public Per- 
sonnel Administration in Continental Europe. First Unit, France; Sec- 
ond Unit, Germany. 


Mr. Carroll Hill Wooddy, graduate student, University of Chicago. 
Project: European Nominating Methods. 


Four of last year’s fellows were reappointed for one year: Mr. 
Charles W. Everett, Dr. Marcus L. Hansen, Dr. Sterling D. Spero, Dr. 
Dorothy S. Thomas. 


Four others were reappointed for less than one year: Dr. Luther 
Lee Bernard, Dr. Harold S. F. Gosnell, Dr. Joseph P. Harris, Mr. Simon 
S. Kuznets. 


European Sociologists Visiting in the United States —During the 
winter and spring three European sociologists visited American univer- 
sities as guests of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation: 
two English social anthropologists, Professor B. Malinowski, of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, and Professor A. Ratcliffe Brown, formerly of 
Cape Town University, on his way to Australia to found a department of 
social anthropology at the University of Sydney. American anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists will remember Malinowski’s study The Family 
among the Australian Aborigines, and Professor Brown as the author of 
the book Te Andaman Islanders. The third, Professor Marcel Mauss, 
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Durkheim’s nephew, is editor of L’Année Sociologique. Dr. Frederick 
Vasek, professor of Sociology in the School of Theology at Olmiitz, 
Czechoslovakia, was also a visitor during the summer. 


Institute for Child Guidance-——-The Commonwealth Fund has an- 
nounced the establishment on July 1, 1927, of an Institute for Child 
Guidance, of which Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., will be director. The chief 
purposes of the Institute, which is the outgrowth of the experience 
gained in the operation of the Fund’s five-year program in the field of 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, will be four: (1) To make possible 
further study and research in the field of mental hygiene for children, 
with special reference to the causes and methods of treatment of behavior 
problems. (2) To provide facilities for the training of psychiatrists and 
graduate psychologists in practical child-guidance work. Annual fellow- 
ships for this purpose will be offered through the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, with which the Institute will be affiliated. (3) To 
provide field training in child guidance for students in psychiatric social 
work at the New York School of Social Work and the Smith College 
School for Social Work. Both of these institutions will be affiliated with 
the Institute, and will offer a number of fellowships in psychiatric social 
work provided by the Fund. (4) To afford adequate clinical facilities 
for the thorough study and treatment of children presenting problems in 
behavior and mental hygiene. Cases will be accepted from parents, 
schools, and from various co-operating agencies. 

The Institute will be operated under the direction of an administra- 
tive board, to include Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., medical director of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Porter R. Lee, director, 
New York School of Social Work; Everett Kimball, director, Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work; William A. White, M.D., director, St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Hospital, Washington; C. Floyd Haviland, M.D., chairman, 
New York State Hospital Commission; Mildred C. Scoville, executive 
assistant, the Commonwealth Fund; Barry C. Smith, general director, 
the Commonwealth Fund; and three other persons from the social and 
educational fields presently to be appointed. Under the directorship of 
Dr. Lowrey, a complete staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychi- 
atric social workers will be provided. With the establishment of the In- 
stitute, the Bureau of Children’s Guidance, at present operated by the 
New York School of Social Work, will be discontinued, and other modifi- 
cations of the Fund’s present program will be made. 
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Knopf’s Sociological Series —Alfred A. Knopf announces the publi. 
cation, in the autumn, of The Racial Basis of Civilization, a Critique of 
the Nordic Doctrine, by Frank H. Hankins, Smith College; Crime anj 
the Criminal, an Introduction to Criminal Sociology, by Philip A. Par. 
sons, University of Oregon; The Expansion of Rural Life, by Jame 
Mickel Williams, Hobart College, and Social Adjustment, by Robert C. 
Dexter, Skidmore College. He also announces the publication, in the 
spring of 1927, of Anthropology and the Social Sciences, by Alexander A, 
Goldenweiser, New School for Social Research; Urban Sociology, by 
Nels Anderson, New School for Social Research; An Introduction to So- 
ciology, by Wilson D. Wallis, University of Minnesota; Readings in 
Social Psychology, by Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. Sociol. 
ogy and Human Problems, by Lorine Pruette Fryer, is promised by the 
spring of 1928; and Principles of Social Psychology, by Kimball Young, 
by the fall of 1928. 


Virginia Social Science Association.—At the meeting of the Virginia 
Academy of Science, at the University of Virginia, on May 8, 1926, the 
Virginia Social Science Association was formally organized, with fifty- 
four charter members, representing fourteen colleges. The officers of the 
association are: President, Dr. William E. Garnett, Virginia Agricultural 


Experiment Station; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. A. Kincaid, Depart: 
ment of Economics, University of Virginia; Chairman of Research Con- 
mittee, Dr. Robert H. Tucker, Professor of Economics, Washington and 
Lee University; Chairman of Public Opinion Committee, Dr. John Gar- 
land Pollard, Dean of Government, William and Mary College; Chair- 
man of Course of Study Committee, Florence H. Stubbs, Professor oi 
Sociology, Farmville State Teachers College. 


Religious Education Association Professor J. M. Artman has re- 
signed as associate professor of Religious Education of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, to accept the position of secretary. 
The work of the Association is to be expanded under his leadership, pat- 
ticularly in the development of research in character education. Dr. 
Ruth Shonle, who has specialized in sociology and social psychology, has 
been appointed assistant to the secretary. 


American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers.—The section 
on psychiatric social work of the American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Workers formally disbanded at its fourth annual meeting, held at 
Cleveland on May 26, 1926, and a new independent organization, the 
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American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, was formed. The 
officers of the Association are: Maida H. Solomon, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, president; June Lyday, lowa Psychopathic Hospital, Iowa 
City, Iowa, vice-president; Kathleen Ormsby, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, treasurer. Other members of the Executive Committee 
are Sarah Ivins, Bureau of Children’s Guidance; Mary C. Jarrett, Bos- 
ton: Grace F. Marcus, National Committee for Mental Hygiene; Kath- 
arine Moore, Michael Reese Dispensary, Chicago; Helen L. Myrick, 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, Chicago; and Mildred C. Scoville, 
Commonwealth Fund. 


American Association of Social Workers.—A recent issue of The 
Compass, the official organ of the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, reports on the educational work of two chapters. The Oklahoma 
State Chapter reports that fourteen Oklahoma City social workers en- 
rolled in an extension course of the state university, “Social Pathology, 
Heredity, and Society,” conducted by Professor J. Wyatt Marrs, of the 
department of sociology. The Kansas City Chapter reports seven 
courses, of which Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the University of Kan- 
sas, offered three, “Social Pathology,” “Development of Social Work,” 
and a seminar. 

The officers of the association for next year are: President, Dr. 
Neva R. Deardorff, Philadelphia; Secretary, Elwood Street, St. Louis; 
Treasurer, Linton B. Swift, New York City; Vice-Presidents, Mary 
Russell, Memphis; Dorothy Kahn, Baltimore; John A. Fitch, New 
York City. 

Survey of recreation activities in Europe—Herbert L. May of Pitts- 
burgh and New York, sailed from New York June 26 to make a study 
of recreation in continental Europe for the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and a survey of political, social, and economic 
conditions in Asia for the Foreign Policy Association. The two studies 
probably will require two years’ time. His assistants in collecting data 
on recreation will be Miss Dorothy Pitgen, of Pittsburgh, and Miss Mar- 
garet L. Lawson, of the teaching staff of Bucknell University. 


National Recreation Congress.—Joseph Lee, President of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, announces the Thir- 
teenth National Recreation Congress, to be held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 18-22, 1926. 
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University of Chicago.—Assistant Professor Floyd N. House has 
resigned, to accept a position as professor and head of the recently estab. 
lished department of sociology in the University of Virginia. 

In the Summer Quarter, in the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration, Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North 
Carolina, is offering courses in “Crime and Punishment” and “Commy. 
nity Organization,” and Professor Mollie Ray Carroll, of Goucher Co. 
lege, is giving the courses in “The Field of Social Work” and “Child We. 
fare Problems.” 

Dr. Eyler N. Simpson and Dr. Louis Wirth have been appointed to 
instructorships in sociology. 

Columbia University Professor Edward Cary Hayes, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director oj 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, gave courses in the department of sociology 
during the Summer Session. 

Cornell University——Mr. Teodor F. Abel, of the University of Illi- 
nois, is acting assistant professor of sociology in the place of Professor 
Walter F. Willcox, who is on sabbatical leave. 

McGill University —Mr. W. C. Poole, Jr., of the University of Ili- 
nois, has been appointed to an instructorship in the department of socicl- 
ogy, of which Dr. C. A. Dawson is the head. 

Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti—The University 0 
Chicago Press has announced the publication of Sex Freedom and Social 
Control, by Associate Professor Charles W. Margold. The book is a sv 
ciological discussion of sex conduct and is directed especially agains 
some of the theories of Havelock Ellis and Ellen Key. It contains a 
introduction by Dr. Edward T. Devine, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity, now dean of the Graduate School and professor of Social Economy 
in the American University at Washington, D.C. 

The Normal College Bulletin announces for next year five nev 
courses in sociology and two new ones in social work. 

University of Minnesota.—Dr. M. C. Elmer, associate professor 0! 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, has resigned to accept an a> 
pointment as professor of sociology, and chairman of the department oi 
sociology, at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. E. H. Sutherland, ass 
ciate professor of sociology at the University of Illinois, has accepted a! 
appointment as professor of sociology at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Frank H. Straightoff, of the University of Indiana, is teachin 
courses in educational sociology, population problems, and social contrdl 
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in the summer session of the University of Minnesota. Dr. F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman of the department of sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, is teaching courses in principles of sociology, social statistics, and 
social evolution, in the summer session of the University of Colorado. 


University of Omaha.—The department of sociology has just been 
granted a chapter of the national sociology honor society, Alpha Kappa 


Delta. 

The second Recreation Leaders’ Training Course conducted by the 
department, under the direction of Professor T. Earl Sullenger, has just 
closed. J. R. Batchelor, of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, and C. J. Atkinson, of the Boys’ Club Federation Interna- 
tional, were members of the faculty. A model demonstration playground 
has been established by the Omaha Citizens’ Playground Association as 
a result of the course. 


A study of the “Sociological Aspects of Automobile Accidents in 
Omaha,” and a study of the “Cause and Result of Divorces in Douglas 
County, Nebraska,” made by the department, are now being published in 
bulletin form. 

Pennsylvania State College.—Professor E. T. Krueger, of Vander- 
bilt University, gave courses in sociology during the summer term. 


University of South Dakota.—Mr. Lee E. Deets has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology, and will begin his work here in the 
autumn. 


Texas Christian University —Mr. C. D. Wells has been appointed 
assistant professor of Sociology, to succeed Professor Howd. 

University of Texas.—Professor W. E. Gettys, of McGill Univer- 
sity, returns to this institution to become head of the department of 
sociology. 

University of Utah.—Assistant Professor Arthur L. Beeley, of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago, has been on leave of absence since the Spring Quarter, and will 
be actively in charge as head of the department of sociology in this insti- 
tution through the school year 1926-27. 


University of Wisconsin—Dr. Kimball Young, who had charge of 
the work in social psychology at the University of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of sociology. He will give his attention to 
courses in social phychology and social institutions. Dr. Young began 
his work in the summer term. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America. By Ciarx 
WissLer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1926. Pp. 
248, 51 illustrations, $3.50. 

Students interested in anthropological literature have come to look 
with keen anticipation for anything from the pen of Dr. Clark Wissler. 
In his volumes The American Indian and Man and Culture, he presented 
a mine of information to all workers in the Social Sciences. In the pres- 
ent study he has gone even further in showing the close relationship be- 
tween all the sciences which deal with man or his environment. He has 
shown how a purely empirical study of man’s artifacts and institutions 
may give us laws which can be used equally well in accounting for his 
physical types. 

In the Preface, Dr. Wissler characterizes the study as opening the 
way to an inquiry into human ecology. He accepts it as self-evident that 
the relation between man and nature is fundamental and at no time 
can the bond be broken, yet he insists that in science we must not take 
anything for granted, but must proceed in the way of empirical science, 
by taking note of, and drawing conclusions from, recorded observations. 
He has come to the conclusion that the distribution of traits and objects 
is a direct expression of man’s adjustment to nature, and that a study ol 
distributions will reveal whatever processes are involved. Since such a 
study must be concrete and specific, Dr. Wissler has chosen the North 
American Indian as an example of aboriginal man who lived close to 
nature and who was for this reason more directly dependent on natural 
phenomena than was civilized man. 

As an example of the method of procedure to be followed, he exam- 
ines the custom of the Indians’ wearing eagle feathers on their heads. He 
finds that they did so only in certain parts of the country, and that in 
those districts the feather bonnet did not develop here and there but that 
custom had a continuous distribution. This raises a series of questions. 
Why does a mere matter of dress spread itself in just this way; is this a 
isolated case or do all customs of mankind behave similarly; and, finally, 
why is there such a thing as geographical distribution at all? To answer 
such questions the anthropologist follows the method of the geologist 
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and conceives of the works of man as being distributed in space and also 
in time, after the manner of strata. At times the archaeologist does get 
real strata, as in the buried cities of the Old World, but more frequently 
his material is scattered helter skelter over the country. Yet by keeping 
records of scattered finds the archaeologist eventually comes into a 
knowledge of distribution; he notes that some things are scattered over 
large sections of the country and others over but a small fraction of the 
area, and he formulates the hypothesis that the smaller the distribution 
the more recent the trait. In the same way the ethnologist comes to simi- 
lar conclusions for customs, beliefs, and myths. Dr. Wissler proposes to 
test the following assumptions: first, that the distributions for human 
traits are found in patches, and that these patches overlie each other as 
do strata; second, that these stratigraphic relations between distributions 
are indicative of time relations, or that the wide outlying distributions 
are criteria of age. According to this hypothesis a distribution of narrow 
range may be suspected of being an innovation, while that of wide range 
would be of respectable age. Here he takes note of the well-known fact 
that innovations or even whole cultures are carried by migrating tribes, 
but such movements of traits are linear or in a straight line, while the 
more common spread for human traits is in patches; hence it appears 
that diffusion of traits themselves within a reasonably stable population 
is the general rule. He further observes that not only do customs and 
habits seem to spread, but so do bodily traits such as hair and eye color, 
shape of nose; and so it may turn out that all traits of whatever kind are 
diffused in the same way. Thus a study of distributions may bring us 
face to face with the fundamental aspects of human society and even of 
man himself. The task of the author is to subject these assumptions to a 
critical examination; this he does by choosing representative material 
and social traits, and somatic characters. 

For the first test he discusses the distribution of the tipi—the pic- 
turesque conical tent of the western Indians. He finds that conical shel- 
ters are used quite continuously throughout the interior of North Amer- 
ica, but that they are not all alike, and that if we seek distribution, a 
careful classification must be made. Some are covered with skins, some 
with birch bark, others with mats, but this seems to be dependent directly 
upon environment, skins being used only where birch is lacking. But if 
we turn our attention to structure we find some tribes using a three-pole 
foundation, others four, but no tribe using both kinds of foundations in- 
discriminately. In the matter of structure it is difficult to see how envi- 
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ronment could lead to the use of one method in preference to the other. 
So the range of these two ways of tying tipi poles offers a chance to study 
free distribution. Dr. Wissler then plots the distribution of all conica] 
structures in North America; over this he places the extent of the four. 
pole tipi, and finally of the three-pole. Below this is given a sectional 
diagram giving the apparent superposition of these distributions. Refer- 
ring for a moment to the more complete descriptive data, it is seen that 
the more widely distributed conical shelters are marginal, and some of 
them at least are supported by a foundation of four poles with interlock- 
ing forks, the natural forks of trees. “The situation strongly suggests 
that, first of all, we had a primitive shelter made by setting up forked 
poles, that at the outset four poles were used; that later these poles were 
used to support a tent, and gave way to tied poles, and finally that three 
poles were used instead of four.” 

Dr. Wissler next takes up the distribution of stone collars from Porto 
Rico and Haiti, and he finds them to be restricted to a small region inside 
a larger area of fine stone work. A consideration of the mounds and 
earthworks of the Mississippi Valley again shows that the more special- 
ized the type, the more restricted is its distribution. Similar results are 
obtained by a study of a number of other traits. New insight into the 
behavior of distribution is attained through each example and our confi- 
dence in the suggested time-relations increases. It is made clear that the 
anthropologists study such trivial things as stone collars and shinny 
sticks not because they are important in themselves, but because out of 
them may come an insight into the whole of human life. Dr. Wissler says 
such studies 
warrant the assumption of a law in the evolution of culture which may be 
stated thus; all traits of culture that lead to the making of material objects or 
to the development of mechanical processes, first appear in simple form and 
are then diffused from one tribe to another, but that later, in some central spot, 
changes will be made by elaborating the object or process which will be dif- 
fused in turn. This will continue indefinitely, but at any given time a cross- 
section of these distributions will show the more complicated ones to have a 
restricted central position. 

The author next addresses himself to a study of segregated distribu- 
tions such as are found for the monolithic ax, feather mosaics, lip plugs, 
and nose sticks, and the ring-neck vase. Here he finds, by the coinci- 
dence of distribution, “that a number of parallels occur in several parts 
of the world, but in most cases sufficient identity of background can be 
established from w.iich such parallels could emerge as the simplest in- 
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ventions conceivable” —‘‘Some students of culture have been disposed to 
expect culture parallels as a matter of pure accident, but so far as our 
studies go, the traits with disconnected distributions are surrounded by 
similar traits or conditions, or are, in other words, determined by like 
causes, a condition the reverse of the accidental.” Finally he concludes 
that the study of disconnected distributions shows that each is in reality 
a number of distinct distributions, each of which has a center with 
fringes of a more generalized character and thus conforms to the law 
previously stated. Coming to the subject of habits and customs, Dr. 
Wissler insists that the distribution of non-material traits can be plotted 
and subjected to the same methods of inquiry as the more material data 
of archaeology. He then proceeds to a discussion of such phases of social 
organization as the Age Societies of the Indians of the Missouri Basin; 
next he examines the spectacular ceremonial complex known as the Sun 
Dance; from these he goes to the seeking of visions and guardian spirits; 
and he finds that in origin and diffusion they all seem to obey the same 
laws as material traits. The data likewise show that a reciprocal relation 
seems to exist between geographical position and the place a tribe holds 
in a culture complex. A study of parallel developments of world-wide 
occurrence, such as mother-in-law avoidance, blood sacrifice, and string 
tricks leads to the conclusion that they also follow the types which pre- 
vail in material things. 

The next step in the study is to apply the methods of distribution to 
racial data, and it is then found that the somatic characters also have 
distributions, in every respect comparable to those for cultural traits, 
taking the same forms and behaving in much the same way. Hence, 
whatever may be the forces that bring about geographical distribution, 
they operate in culture (behavior) and somatology to like end results. 

The general agreement of all these studies leads Dr. Wissler to for- 
mulate the law that “anthropological traits tend to diffuse in all directions 
from their center of origin” (p. 183), and later he adds, “The univer- 
sality of form in all directions suggests the presence of a single mechan- 
ism, and it is to the search for this that we must now attend” (p. 184). 
Throughout the volume he has drawn attention to the tendency of all 
specialized traits to center in the heart of the faunal or other natural re- 
source area to which the tribes in question have adapted themselves. 
This finally leads him to the conclusion, “Wherever in aboriginal Amer- 
ica a well marked ecological area can be delineated, there one will find a 
culture area and that the centers of distribution for the constituent traits 
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will fall in the heart of the ecological area” (p. 216); and again, “There 
is good ground, then, for suspecting that the principle of concentric dis- 
tribution is an ecological problem universal to the more specialized forms 
of plant and animal life, including man” (p. 219). In conclusion he says, 
“Finally we have found an answer to the question raised at the outset, or 
given an explanation as to why it is that human traits have geography. 
The cause is ecological. They have geography because they are adjusted 
to external conditions.” 

We have touched upon only a few of the many points of interest dis- 
cussed by Dr. Wissler. Many who read the volume will feel that the 
treatment is too mechanical, that not enough consideration is given to 
the subjective side and the part the prior history of the group may play 
in determining the use which a tribe will make of its environment. Like- 
wise the effect of the meeting of peoples has received scant attention. 
But whatever the objections, all will agree that Dr. Wissler has again 
furnished a volume of great import to all students of man and his culture. 

Fay-CooPer 
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In the present complicated and headlong organization of society, when 
the interests of every individual form a network over the globe, and matters of 
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moment rush upon him like telegraph poles along the path of an express train, 
we are continually called upon to form opinions about a great many more 
things than we can possibly find time to inform ourselves about by first-hand 
investigation. 

This states the purpose of Professor Fairchild’s latest volume on 
immigration. It is intended to furnish a harassed and overtaxed public 
an answer to one of those numerous questions in regard to which it is 
expected to be wise without knowledge. The answer is suggested in the 
title: the assumption that America has assimilated, or can assimilate, in 
a brief span of a generation or two, the vast numbers of immigrants who 
have come to this country in the past fifty years, is a mistake. This is 
certainly true if we accept Professor Fairchild’s definition of assimilation. 

The real question, however, is whether assimilation, to the extent, 
and in the sense, that the term is used in this book, is either possible or 
desirable. As a matter of fact, it is not unlikely that America, in the long 
run, will prefer the present ferment and change, including the incidental 
prosperity, which immigration has brought to this country. Whether we 
can maintain our present prosperity and exclude the immigrant, is a 
question which the author does not discuss. For that reason, so far as 
concerns the harassed layman who wants some one to tell him what he 
ought to think and why, the question remains, in spite of the author’s 
very intelligent discussion, unanswered. 

Eugenics and Politics is another attempt by a professor to make our 
Babbitts omniscient. Professor Schiller’s book is a brief for eugenics. 
But Professor Schiller is a philosopher. His arguments have the ingenu- 
ity and the lucidity of a trained dialectician. But this is, in a way, fatal 
to his argument, because, in the course of expounding the eugenics dogma, 
the argument inevitably develops all that dogma’s latent antinomies and 
paradoxes. The eugenist program, as it is ordinarily propounded, is in 
the interest of civilization, but in the course of the discussion it appears 
that civilization is now, and always has been, inimical to biological and 
racial evolution. 

For one perceives that the causes of the dysgenic working of civilized so- 
ciety are literally all-pervasive, and that every institution and nearly every 
idea now current will have to be reformed and redirected if this working is to 
be reversed The reason why the symptoms of racial decay are not 
more pronounced is probably that European civilization is still living on its 
biological capital, on the qualities bred into the Nordic stock by the severest 
natural selection while it was still barbarian, only 1,000 years ago. 
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The argument is devastating. Nothing has been written in recent 
times that makes the eugenics cause seem more hopeless cr less desirable. 

Most of us want to preserve in the race a wholesome animality, but 
we should like to retain some of the hard won details of our present civili- 
zation; for example, Democracy and Christianity and some at least of 
the “humanitarian” ideas associated with them. In any case, the modern 
world is at present so committed, in one form or another, to its dysgenic 
humanitarianism that something more drastic than a program of educa- 
tion is needed to reverse completely the present cosmic trend of civili- 
zation. 

The Hawaiian Islands, at the present moment, have become a labora- 
tory for the study of the race problem. In these islands all the races of 
the Pacific have come together in numbers and under conditions more 
favorable to the successful working of the melting-pot than are likely to 
be found elsewhere on the planet. The psychological studies recorded in 
this volume were made in these islands and represent probably the most 
thoroughgoing study of differential racial mentality of which we have 
records. But the volume is not so much a study of race psychology as an 
investigation of the methods of measuring racial intelligence and ten- 
perament. The results from the points of view of what was expected of 
the mental tests are however, disappointing. This is what the auth- 
ors say: 

If we assume that the average intellectual calibre of a racial group [as 
measured by current intelligence tests] to any marked degree conditions its 
social progress, then we must conclude that our measurements of intellectual- 


ity are very inadequate estimates. 
The alternative is that the national characteristics which made Japanese 


progress lie outside the field of intellectuality [p. 156]. 

This alternative is the assumption which the authors ultimately 
adopt. The investigation of the tests occupies the major portion of the 
volume, but the concluding chapters have formulated an interesting the- 
ory in accordance with which racial differences may be explained as tem- 
peramental rather than intellectual. This theory is the most important 
contribution of the study. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick has given us, in his volume, Intelligence and 
Immigration, a new and useful definition of immigration. Immigration, 
he says, in effect, is not merely a change of residence; the process involves 
at the same time the adjustment of the immigrant in his new enviror- 
ment. Adjustment is limited, however, by innate traits, and one of these 
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is racial intelligence. This is made the occasion for a critical review of 
the recent attempts to measure the mentality of immigrant races and na- 
tionalities. The study throws a good deal more light on mental tests than 
it does on the differential mentality of immigrants. The author is able, 
though, to draw the cautious conclusion that “the probable effect of im- 
migration from 1900 on has been to lower the level of American intel- 


ligence.” 
The volume The Immigration Problem, by Jenks and Lauck, was 


published originally to give the general public, in a condensed form, the 
essential facts collected in the forty-two columns of the United States 
Immigrations Commission, 1911. It has become, in successive editions, 
the recognized handbook on this subject. The present edition, the sixth, 
revised and brought down to date by Professor Rufus D. Smith, contains 
some notable additions to the earlier text. The most important additions 
concern immigrant legislation in foreign countries, race problems in the 
Pacific, and the results of the census of 1920. Particularly valuable are 
the appendixes, in which immigration statistics are conveniently classi- 


fied and brought down to 1925. 
RoBERT E. PARK 
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The “passionate confusion” of present-day India is part of the gen- 
eral unrest of Asia, and this pullulation of new life in these ancient civili- 
zations is one of the significant facts of the modern world. The volume 
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which Sir Valentine Chiron has written, not merely out of his knowledge 
but out of his personal experience, presents in a rapid survey most that 
one who wants to be acquainted with the world in which we live needs to 
know about India, the country and its people, its history and its prob- 
lems. From this volume we learn, among other things, that India is not 
only the chief industrial country in the tropics, but the eighth greatest 
industrial country in the world; that in spite uf its population of 320. 
000,000, mostly agricultural, India’s soil remains relatively undeveloped. 
It is this fact of India’s industrial development around which everything 
else in India of present actual significance centers. And this is true be- 
cause this industrial development measures more accurately than any- 
thing else the extent and the character of the changes in the life of India 
and the East which its intercourse with the West has brought about. 
These changes touch every aspect of Indian life. They are, for one thing, 
undermining the most characteristic feature of Indian civilization, mainly 
her caste system; and, not to mention other and less obvious conse- 
quences they have created in a people speaking 222 distinct languages, if 
not a nation, at least a nationality. 

The volume by P. Padmanabha Pillai, member of the economic and 
financial section of the League of Nationas Secretariat, is a more detailed 
and technical discussion of just those economic conditions to which Sir 
Valentine Chirol’s general account of India is a sort of introduction. 
Pillai describes the conditions under which the native industries have 
been displaced by the importation of machine-made goods from Europe. 
He sets forth in detail how the competition of European goods, in setting 
free labor that had been previously employed in the native industries, has 
created a fund of free labor which is now finding employment in the ris- 
ing machine industry. In this way the cycle of change which began with 
the extension of European trade to the Orient has, in the case of India at 
least, been completed. The result is that the cotton spinners in India are 
now in active competition with Lancashire, England, and the steel mills 
of Bengal are manufacturing steel plates and sheets in competition with 
the mills of Germany, England, and the United States. 

Darling’s thoroughgoing study of the Punjab peasant is a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of another aspect of India’s economic life. What 
lends peculiar value to this study is that it is a rather minute investiga 
tion of a particular region; a study, as the author says, of “tract by 
tract.”” The fact that conditions are decidedly different in the different 
regions makes it possible to determine what, in each case, is fundamental 
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and what is relatively contingent and fortuitous. One of the effects of the 
break-up of the old communal system has been to plunge the Punjab 
peasant into what is frequently irreclaimable debt. Investigation shows 
that there are two reasons why the Indian peasant gets into debt. One is 
because he is so poor that he must borrow, and the other is that he is so 
rich that he can borrow. In one case the causes are economic, and in the 
other they are psychological. The remedy for tbe condition seems to be, 
according to the author, co-operation. This restores, in another form, the 
native communal system while not entirely depriving the peasant of his 
independence. It gives him an opportunity to borrow, at a moderate rate 
of interest, and it gives him training in the administration of funds. The 
Punjab is peculiarly interesting because in this region the Raj, that is, 
the government, has reclaimed and opened up to settlement, by a system 
of canals twenty thousand miles in length, some five million acres of 
rich and virgin soil. 

Women in Ancient India is a book of a quite different sort. As origi- 
nally conceived, the volume was intended to be one of a series “embrac- 
ing the role of woman throughout the entire period of Eastern Antiquity.” 
It is, in a mild way, a feminist product, since it seeks to emphasize the 
relatively superior position which women occupied in that earlier and 
more glorious period of Indian history. In emphasizing the fact of wo- 
men’s former superior position in India, the author does not seek to ex- 
plain what the forces have been which reduced the Indian women to the 
inferior status that they now occupy. The volume seeks to be a “com- 
panion” for the students of literature rather than a source book for the 
students of society. 

RoBert E. Park 
UnIversITY oF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Human Society. By CuHartes A. ELLwoop. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925, xvi+495. $3.00. 

Had the book edited by Carl Murchison entitled Psychologies of 
1925 appeared before this volume of Professor Ellwood’s, he still might 
have written the book, but he would have written it differently. The re- 
peated references to what “modern psychology” teaches, and the con- 
tinued appeal to “scientific psychology” as if it were a unified and con- 
sistent body of knowledge, would not have been possible. And even if 
Professor Ellwood did write first, he should have known that psychology 
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is now in a State of activity and ferment, with conflicting systems much 
more numerous than the “schools” represented in that book. The psy- 
chological portions of the work under review discuss four notions, ip- 
stinct, intelligence, imitation, and feeling. The wide reading of the author 
enables him to present the two false and extreme positions on each of 
these and to give as his opinion that the truth lies midway between. Thus 
there are those who assert specific and fixed instincts, and others who 
deny that instincts exist. The truth is that there are “instinctive ten- 
dencies” which, modified by habits and intelligence, are to be found. 
There are even instinctive beliefs—optimism being an example, since it is 
“commonly seen in savages and children.” 

Professor Ellwood is one of the most erudite of our American soci- 
ologists, and no one has either covered more of the literature in English 
than he or shown greater interest in making an irenic synthesis. There is 
revealed a wide range of interest and earnestly held convictions on im- 
portant subjects together with a commendable zeal to indoctrinate the 
students with noble ethical conceptions. The author’s responsibility in- 
cludes evaluation of programs as well as statement of general truths. 
“Social science would agree with the democratic ideal which would eman- 
cipate intellectually all classes of men, etc.” The grave dangers of this 
are admitted and a solution proposed. 

The introductory chapter is followed by two on evolution, with the 
same general appeals to another conscience, this time “modern biology.” 
The same mediation is apparent here also. Thus: “We have some scier- 
tific men asserting that men and women are physiologically different spe- 
cies, while others have asserted that few, if any, psychological differences 
of sex are of biological origin. The truth would seem to be midway be- 
tween these extreme views.” The charm of a synthesizer is very great, 
for one can always agree with something. Nevertheless, one misses a cer- 
tain “tang.’’ The middle-of-the-road scholar, like the middle-of-the-road 
politician, is safe, never far wrong but sometimes not a little tame. 

With the general ethical interest of the writer no one can safely quar- 
rel. It is a bit serious, however, when all we have is one extreme opinion 
balanced against another extreme, after which the middle ground is 
chosen and this put forward as “modern scientific sociology.” The state- 
ments thus made will be accepted by everyone who already agrees and by 
no one else. And why should they be? Science is surely more than the 
opinions of professors. 

The fundamental assumption is that society can be studied scien 
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tifically only if other sciences are first mastered. Biology is necessary, 
and psychology, and anthropology. But from the standpoint of this re- 
viewer this is a grievous error, however widely held. First, because it is 
impossible for one man to be a specialist in so many fields; and second, 
which is more important, it is unnecessary and undesirable. If sociology 
is ever to command respect, it must find its own problems, develop con- 
cepts peculiar to itself, select its own facts, generate its own hypotheses, 
and build up its own body of laws. 

When will we take social phenomena seriously? One can no more 
understand human instincts by studying the lower animals, as our author 
insists we must do, than he can understand plant ecology by studying 
electricity or chemistry. Plants in communities have chemical properties, 
and they probably consist of electrons and protons, but social life must 
be analyzed into elements and not compounded of them. The author pur- 
sues the traditional genetic and synthetic method. 

There is a chapter on the primary group; and continuity, change, 
order, and progress are all discussed with a final chapter on humanity. 
The reader is informed that ideals can be scientifically determined, and 
the outcome of scientific sociology is said, in the last paragraph, to point 
to, even if it does not establish, a humanitarian ethics and a humanitarian 
religion. Sociology, morality, and religion should all unite in the work of 
establishing the “Kingdom of God.” 

To be objective, dispassionate, and scientific requires much self- 
denial. Prof. Ellwood’s great learning might have been directed to the 
mere discovery of truth for its own sake. Perhaps in the present state of 
American education he has done more good to the youth of his race by 
the passionate and sincere and repeated exhortation to the better life. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

University oF CHICAGO 
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Curing the Criminal. A treatise on the philosophy and practices oj 
modern correctional methods. By JEss—E O. STUTSMAN. Ney 
York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. viii+-419. $2.50. 

Reformatory Reform. By Isaac G. Briccs. New York: Long. 
mans, Green, 1924. Pp. xiii-+227. $2.50. 

The Criminal as a Human Being. By GrorcE S. DOUGHERTY, for. 
mer Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, Ney 
York Police Department. New York: Appleton, 1924. Pp, 
290. $2.00. 


Keys to Crookdom. By GrorcE C. HENDERSON. With an intro- 
duction by Aucust VotiMer, Chief of Police of Berkeley. 
California, President of the International Association of Po- 
lice Chiefs. New York: Appleton, 1924. Pp. xix-+-429. $3.00. 


Court-Room Psychology. A work on jury trials. By Raymonp | 
TurRNEY. Los Angeles: The Times-Mirror Press, 1924. Pp. 
159. 

Battling the Criminal. By RicHARD WASHBURN CHILD. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page, 1925. Pp. vi+290. $2.50. 

The Riddle of Society. A contribution to the understanding oi 
those who do wrong. By Piatt, PH.D., M.D. New 
York: Dutton, 1926. Pp. vii+ 306. 

The increasing public interest in crime is reflected in the flood of vol- 
umes on this subject—good, bad, and indifferent—during the last three 
years. It is only fair to state that none of these, not even the best, has 
analyzed the causes or crime in their organic relation to the rapid bul 
fundamental changes now taking place in our social life. Nevertheless 
nearly every volume furnishes something as a contribution to such a 
study—a point of view, a new method of research, or concrete materials 

The Book of the Rogue, a collection of classic accounts of the careers 
of the great historical criminals, promises the reader the fascinating if 
vicarious experience of wandering in forbidden paths. The Newgate Cu'- 
endar, a selection from the famous edition of Knapp and Baldwin, is 0! 
interest as revealing the appetite of the eighteenth century for racy tracts 
describing outrageous crimes and deserved punishments. The Calenda 
never fails to draw the moral lesson “Let us, therefore, at once, resol\t 
never to depart from the path of rectitude.” 
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The statement of theories and practice of social treatment in Curing 
the Criminal, while not new, is the more impressive because it is sup- 
ported by the practical and unusually varied experience and sound judg- 
ment of a man like Mr. Stutsman. The description of the method of char- 
acter rating employed by him for the last ten years merits special men- 
tion. Reformatory Reform illustrates the value, as well perhaps as the 
limitations, of the personal document for changes in the social treatment 
of juvenile delinquents. 

The Criminal as a Human Being, by the former chief of detectives of 
the New York Police Department, is a misnomer, since it is a collection 
of interesting enough anecdotes of the art of the detective. Keys to 
Crookdom, a manual describing the methods pursued by every kind of 
criminal, will enable the public, the publisher claims, to combat crime. 
Court-Room Psychology is a realistic account of jury trials, by a man at 
once a newspaper reporter, public prosecutor, and general counselor. He 
accepts the jury system, apparently not concerned with those conditions 
upon which Professor Barnes urges its abolition. 

In the more popular works the emphasis is not so much upon re- 
search as upon the “right” attitude and immediate action. There are 
those who would wage relentless and unceasing war upon the criminal. 
Battling the Criminal vividly pictures the existing situation in the large 
American cities as it appears from first-hand investigation. On the other 
hand, there are the advocates of the policy of “sweetness and light.” 
The Riddle of Society, according to the essay of that title, inheres in so- 
ciety as ‘‘a complex of individuals, some trying to be social and some not, 
but all more or less obstructed in social progress by the persistence within 
each of us of the antisocial, egoistic patterns of early life.” But, happily, 
the riddle is not insoluble. “In sympathy guided by intellect, in intellect 
awakened by sympathy, a true understanding is to be sought.” 

E. W. Burcess 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychologies of 1925. Powell Lectures in Psychological Theory. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1926. Pp. 412. 
$6.00. 

A recent book by a well-known author refers repeatedly to “scientific 
psychology,” on which the attempt is made to found a structure of socio- 
logical theory. All the social sciences and not a few of the practical arts 
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build more or less critically on psychological foundations, and would nat- 
urally be interested in a statement of what “scientific psychology” is and 
what it “teaches.” This book was planned to meet just such a need, and 
does so after a fashion that will be a bit disillusioning to the outsider. Six 
“schools” are represented by nine partisans. Watson and Hunter state 
the case for “behaviorism,” though the latter writer not only repudiates 
psychology but even prefers to coin a new term instead of behaviorism, 
This new term shall be a secret. ‘““Dynamic psychology” is championed 
by Woodworth. “Gestalt” is represented by Koffka and Kohler, while 
Prince and McDougall write under the title “Purpose Groups,” though 
the attention paid to groups is negligible. Dunlap calls his system “reac- 
tion psychology,” and Bentley closes the series with a statement of the 
achievements of “structuralism.” There are nineteen chapters, which 
makes the book long enough, but the divided and factional condition of 
psychology in 1925 is indicated not only by the irreconcilable systems 
and “isms” set forth in the book, but also in the omissions. There is no 
conclusion of the school represented by Dewey, Bode, Mead, Thomas, 
and others who might be mentioned, nor is there any recognition of the 
psychoanalytical school. Perhaps six “schools” seemed bad enough, and 
besides, a psychologist is, to some, one who receives his salary, or did re- 
ceive it, as a member of a given “department” in an orthodox university. 

It is clear from a reading of this book that “scientific” psychology 
does not teach anything unitedly. As well ask today what theology 
“teaches.” The very title of the book recognizes this, and Professor Mur- 
chison worked up the scheme in order to make clear the situation, ap- 
parently hoping, and quite reasonably, that such a publication would 
help to remedy a very unfortunate and indeed deplorable condition. 

The reader is struck by the difference in temper. Some of the writers 
are argumentative and belligerent, others calm and dispassionate. Bent- 
ley will receive the thanks of the reader for his judicial and dispassionate 
statements, and this is true of several others. McDougall apparently 
made an effort, but nothing could prevent him from nicknaming his oppo- 
nents and from saying that they were “misled by their dogma into such 
monstrous error,’ and also into “perverse unfortunate endeavor” (p. 
281). Concerning his opponents, he says that they “who pretend (sic) to 
demonstrate the absence of all intelligence and purpose in animals merely 
prove their own domination by a perverse purpose” (p. 287). Fortunately 
for him, his lecture came near the last. 
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Unquestionably the chapters most revealing to the layman will be 
the three chapters by the Germans who write on the new movement known 
as “gestalt,” which includes a fascinating chapter on the behavior of apes. 
It would be interesting to discuss the various positions were this review 
not limited in space. 

It took courage to publish a book which would reveal to the general 
public how little psychologists agree and how little they think of each 
other, but it was a fine thing to do, and revealing the differences is one 
way of harmonizing them, which was the object in planning the series of 
lectures and printing them thus. When the volume appears depicting the 
“Psychologies of 1930” there will be a difference, and most likely a dif- 
ference for the better. 

ELLSWorTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Interchurch Government. By CLARENCE R. ATHEARN, Research 
Associate, Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service. New York: Century, 1925. Pp. xiv+ 
377. $3.00. 

How Shall Country Youth Be Served? A study of the “rural” 
work of certain national character-building agencies. By 
H. Paut Douctass, author of The Springfield Church Survey 
and The St. Louis Church Survey. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1925. Pp. xxii-+237. $2.50. 

The Creative Spirit. An inquiry into American life. By Rotto 
WALTER Brown. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1925. Pp. 
ix-+233. 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By HENry NELSON 
WieMan, Department of Philosophy, Occidental College. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. 387. $2.25. 

Interchurch Government, an analysis of the developing Protestant 
organization of America, is the best book of its kind which has yet ap- 
peared. It comes to grips with the question of democracy of organization, 
and at the same time believes in the possible unifying of Protestant 
forces. It deals fully with the interchurch world movement as an at- 
tempt at unification and gives adequate description of the various at- 
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tempts at federation. It also deals with the question of relationship of 
church and state. The book is a serious attempt to deal with the great 
questions of Protestant statesmanship in America, and as such is to be 
commended to all people interested in that subject. 

How Shall Country Youth Be Served? is another contribution to our 
knowledge of rural life. One disadvantage of having agencies located in 
New York City is that they call a town of ten thousand people “rural,” 
and classify conditions found there as “country.’”’ Anyone who knows 
something about the town of ten thousand people in the Middle West 
knows that the problems are not typical of towns of twenty-five hundred 
people, nor of villages, nor of open country. One suspects that the exten- 
sion of the population limit had to be made in order to get any showing 
worth surveying. The conclusion seems to be what everybody knows. 
These institutions are competing for service among the privileged in sub- 
urbs and towns. 

The creative spirit—the impulse that flowers fully in genius, but is 
potentially present also in almost every man and woman—is what trans- 
forms life from a dull routine into a glorious adventure. Without this 
spirit any civilization becomes mechanical and deadening. Mr. Brown 
believes that the creative spirit is being stifled in the United States today 
by the leveling standardization of education, art, and modern industry. 
His specific suggestions for releasing it, and his plea for a new public atti- 
tude toward our creators, will fire the enthusiasm of the same public 
which has responded to James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Mak- 
ing. One agrees to the thesis, but is rather bored by the preachment. 

Professor Wieman’s Religious Experience and Scientific Method is 
the most important book which has come to the writer’s attention on a 
very important subject. Professor Wieman deals with the relationship of 
religion to the natural sciences in a way which leaves room for both. It is 
an intensely religious book, and yet it does justice to the work of the 
scientist. He bases his work on that which has been done by Hocking and 
Dewey, and at the same time he has an appreciation of the values of re- 
ligion which will satisfy the religious man. 

A. E. Hott 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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4 Naturalist of Souls. By GAMALIEL BrapForD. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1926. Pp. 368. 

Other People’s Daughters. By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1926. Pp. 333. $2.50. 

Social scientists in these latter days are beginning to profit from the 
truth implicit in the old saying that there are more ways to kill a cat 
than by choking it to death. In the past, however, so great has been the 
prestige of the methodological procedure of the physical sciences, par- 
ticularly as this methodology has been identified with statistical tabula- 
tion and laboratory experimentation, that many social scientists have felt 
they could be scientific only to the extent that they could be statistical. 
Hence the necessity for the sociologist, the social psychologist, e¢ al., dis- 
covering other methods for disposing of their phenomenological cats. 

In the field of the study of personality the alternative is the case 
method. It is as contributions to the case method of research that the 
sociologist will be interested in the two books here reviewed. 

Although Mr. Bradford, in his actual “case studies” of Donne, 
Dumas, Pater, Ovid, and sundry other artists and literary personages, 
achieves little more than ordinary literary criticism, the theory of psy- 
chography which he sets forth in the Preface is social psychology. The 
aim of the psychographer, Mr. Bradford tells us, is to swing clear from 
the recital of dates and the detailed elaboration of events with which the 
literary biographer ordinarily deals. The psychographer has little in 
common with that psychology which treats of the individual as individ- 
ual. Rather, in the psychograph the student seeks to catch the essence of 
the subject which he has investigated—to present a total impression. In 
short, the psychograph is a condensed presentation of character. And by 
character the author means “the sum of qualities or generalized habits of 
action.” 

The materials for the “seventeen studies from life of city girls and 
their surroundings” Mrs. Wembridge has drawn from her rich experience 
as psychologist at the Bedford Reformatory for Women, in Cleveland. 
She writes, 

The purpose of these stories is, in ever so inadequate a way, to bring the 
complex inner life of a few inarticulate people before the student of human 
behavior, not merely as the fiction writer who very rightly has no other object 
than his art, nor wholly as a dispassionate recorder of events whose report is 
studiously purged of the emotion of which he writes These sketches 
are rather the experimental attempts of a would-be human geographer to dis- 
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play and to impress upon his audience, by moving pictures, rather than by 
statistics, the deserts, the warped vegetation, and the volcanoes which he has 
witnessed. 


This would-be human geographer is possessed of so enviable a lit. 
erary flair and, at the same time, of so penetrating a psychological in- 
sight, that it is difficult to judge whether her studies should be more 
commended as “stories” or as “cases.’’ At least three of her stories— 
“1.Q. 73,” “Silk Stockings,” and “Just Like Steve”—regarded purely as 
exhibits in the art of the short story, are worthy of a Katherine Mansfield 
or a Sherwood Anderson. On the other hand, viewed as cases, the present 
author is convinced that just one “case” like that set forth under the 
title “Silk Stockings” does more to reveal and explain the essential na- 
ture of the actual social processes at work in juvenile delinquency than, 
let us say, a whole five-foot shelf of neatly tabulated statistics. 


NEWTON SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminology and Penology. By JOHN Lewis GILLIn, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. New York: 
The Century Co., 1926. Pp. xii+873. $4.50. 

These are the days when there is needed, to guide our earnest but 
somewhat belated public interest in crime, a brief, calm, rational dis- 
cussion of its nature, causes, and treatment. The forbidding size of Pro- 
fessor Gillin’s treatise will probably limit it to uses of the classroom, for 
which it is admirably adapted. As a textbook, it is at once thorough, 
readable, and, best of all, realistic. It is orderly and simple in presenta- 
tion; has a wealth of illustrative material, a clear, non-technical style, 
convenient summations of subject matter, provocative questions, and 
very carefully prepared bibliographical suggestions. 

The book is divided into two parts: criminology, which discusses the 
extent, distribution, causative factors, and cost of crime; and penology, 
which deals with the institutional and the non-institutional methods of 
criminal treatment and the machinery of justice. In setting forth the 
facts concerning the amount of crime, the phyiological, geographic, s0- 
cial, and mental factors in crime, a well-worn path is trod. In the four 
hundred pages given to modern penal institutions, however, one has the 
impression of a master dealing with a subject matter with the sure hand 
of one who has observed, experienced, and thus gained an understanding 
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of the reality behind the surfaces of things. No better summation of the 
problems involved exists anywhere than the chapter entitled “Some Un- 
settled Prison Problems.” No one who desires a condensed but ample 
and well-documented statement can afford not to examine this and the re- 
lated chapters, “The Results of the Prison System” and “Men’s and 
Women’s Reformatories.” 

There is, however, no account of the vexing questions so frequently 
a subject of controversy between the conservative lawyer and the psy- 
chiatrist and the sociologist, as to the extent to which the border-line 
patient should receive judicial recognition, or as to how the “expert testi- 
mony” question may be met. It would have been helpful, moreover, in a 
discussion of the juvenile court to consider the seriousness of the claim 
of the legal profession that the elimination of formality in juvenile court 
proceedings may, with an autocratic judge, come close to the denial of 
constitutional rights of the defense. Notwithstanding the omissions 
noted, Professor Gillin, by formulating a scientific and restrained state- 
ment of crime, on many sides, and its innumerable implications, has 
helped those who labor for a more rational approach to the crime 
problem. 

RAYMOND MOLEy 

CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The Young Delinquent. By Cyrit Burt, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.). 

New York: Appleton, 1925. xvi+619. $5.00. 


The author of The Young Delinquent, Cyril Burt, is both professor 
of education in the University of London and psychologist in the educa- 
tion department of the London County Council. The book, though con- 
cerned more with methods of inquiry and treatment than with results, 
is primarily written as a manual for teachers and probation officers. 

Burt’s point of view and methods of study bear the impress of Amer- 
ican studies on juvenile delinquency. Healy’s The Individual Delinquent 
unmistakably is the model, not at all slavishly followed, but constantly 
referred to and embellished and elaborated by literary references, by 
further statistical refinement, and by explanation of conduct in terms of 
the psychology of Shand and McDougall. 

The statistical findings are particularly valuable because of the com- 
parisons between the delinquent groups of 197 children (to be true, a 
smaller sample than desirable) and a control group of 400 non-delin- 
quent children. For instance, he finds “father dead” in 12.2 per cent of 
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delinquent, and ‘12.5 per cent of non-delinquent, cases; “mother dead” 
in 13.7 per cent of delinquent, and 4.9 per cent of non-delinquent cases: 
“stepmother” in 15.2 per cent of delinquent, and 2.2 per cent of non-de. 
linquent, cases; “only child” in 12.2 per cent of delinquent, and only .; 
per cent of non-delinquent, cases; “attractive appearance” in 13.5 per 
cent of delinquent, and 3.5 per cent in non-delinquent, girls; and “under. 
sized” in 8.0 per cent of delinquent, and 1.5 per cent of non-delinquent, 
boys. 

Dr. Burt, accepting the theory of instincts at the present time prac- 
tically discarded by American social psychologists, has employed a classi- 
fication of his own, “‘a composite of the catalogues drawn up by James 
McDougall, Shand, and Drever. He finds that “In about 12 per cent of 
the delinquents an excessive strength of some instinct seems to be the 
sole and main cause of the child’s offenses” (p. 406). Statistically, he 
discovers a high degree of “instinct” five times as frequently in the de- 
linquent as in the non-delinquent group. For instance, “gluttony” is 
present in 8.6 per cent of delinquents, and 1.0 of non-delinquent, cases; 
“sex” is pronounced in 15.7 per cent of delinquent, and 1.7 per cent oi 
non-delinquent, cases; “gregariousness”’ (which Trotter relies on for 
social conformity) is marked in 4.6 per cent of delinquent, and 3.7 per 
cent of non-delinquent, cases; and “curiosity” is an outstanding trait in 
5.1 per cent of delinquent boys and girls, but in not a single case of the 
400 non-delinquents. 

Over thirty interesting reports of individual cases are presented, ap- 
parently more for their human interest and as illustrations, than from 
any appreciation of the case study as a valid research method. There is 
no indication that the author is familiar with the Judge Baker Founds- 
tion Case Studies or The Three Problem Children. 

E. W. Burcess 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Repression of Crime. Studies in Historical Penology. 51 
Harry ELMER Barnes, Pu.D. New York: George H. Dorat 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+382. $2.50. 

The Repression of Crime, by Professor Barnes, a vigorous, challeng- 
ing, timely volume, is an exhibit of the significance of the historical ap 
proach to the social treatment of crime. As such, it may be contrasted 
with the recent volumes by Sutherland, (Criminology) and Gillin (Crim 
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inology and Penology), which seek the same goal through a survey of the 
recent studies of criminal behavior, by psychiatrists, psychologists, and F 
sociologists. The author, however, argues most valiantly for the imme- 
diate placement of the treatment of the criminal in the hands of scien- 
tific experts. 

While the book deals with the history of criminal and penal theory 
and practice in the United States, Pennsylvania is selected as a case for 
intensive study. While the details of the picture may be different, the 
main features are convincingly those of the development of criminal 
jurisprudence and reformatory and penal treatment in the other states. 

The two fruitful ideas derived by the reviewer from this work are 
not necessarily those which bulk largest in the mind of the writer. First 
of all, it seems clear that the last century and a half has been a period of 
reform centering about the institution of the penitentiary, with solitary 
confinement and hard labor as a place of reformation, in substitution for 
the brutal and degrading corporal punishments publicly administered. 1 
Then, too, in spite of all the enthusiasm and good will, this effort at 
reform failed because it was based upon speculations about, rather than 
understanding of, human nature and the social situation. 

This volume raises, but for many reasons readers will not conclu- 
sively answer, the question “What lesson does history teach?” All will 
agree with the author that “the historian can guard society against the 
attempt to solve social problems through an application of devices and 
processes which have failed notably in the past,” and “by lessening re- 
spect for present methods through indicating their remote and unscien- 
tific origin and nature.” The question may well be raised whether psy- 
chiatry, and particularly sociology, are at present equipped to solve the 
crime situation. May not their real service consist not in championing a 
reform program but in further research into the causes of crime and into 
the candid study of experiments in the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency, wherever and by whom they may be conducted? 

E. W. BurceEss 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History and Social Intelligence. By Harry ELMER BARNES. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xviii+-597. 
This book consists largely of articles and book reviews which Mr. 
Barnes has written during the last four years on history in general and 
modern nationalistic tendencies in particular. Some new material is intro- 
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duced in the last sections. It is difficult to discuss the work as a whole. 
since it has little unity. There is considerable repetition, yet it is hard to 
obtain a coherent impression. The first part is a rather sophomoric expo- 
sition of the author’s faith in “the newest history” and his contempt for 
practically everything else. Much emphasis is put upon the point that 
the world since the industrial revolution is so complex that the only 
lesson history has to teach is that nothing can be learned from the past. 
The second half of the book is devoted to a discussion of nationalism and 
democracy and their effects upon historical writing and social intelligence. 
Some interesting quotations and statistics are given, but as far as method 
is concerned, Mr. Barnes has made few departures from the traditional 
historical procedure which he condemns in earlier chapters. 

For the sociologist this book is of small value. It is not a history 
from which historical facts may be easily gleaned (indeed, at times one is 
led to wonder whether the author himself sees the distinction between 
fact and opinion). It is not an analytical examination of phenomena. 
There is no attempt to determine “the causative factors” of which the 
author speaks. It is in no sense a part of the “sociological synthesis” 
which he expects the next generation to produce when the repressive in- 
fluence of old school histories is removed. It is more in the nature of 
propaganda—an advertisement of the new school. 

After reading Mr. Barnes’ book, one finds a certain comfort in the 
following remark of Mr. Jameson, one of the antiquated school: “During 
the past fifty years historians have not been idle, and, though it runs 
counter to many contemptuous or patronizing declarations that I see in 
print, to me they seem to have been doing their work with a certain de- 
gree of intelligence.” 

IsABELLA C. McLAUGHLIN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The United States and Mexico. By J]. Frep Rippy, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. xii+-4or. 


This is the sorry story of a century of suspicion and bad faith be- 
tween neighbors. To the Mexicans the people of the United States have 
been the greedy and perfidious barbarians of the North. And for this 
view we have given them cause. Public opinion and political policy of 
the United States toward Mexico were shaped in the period of territorial 
expansion, in the period of boundless free land. Cocksure and blatant, 
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public opinion and conduct came to be directed by a myth, the myth of 
the “manifest destiny” of the people of the United States to absorb Latin 
America, at least south to Panama. This prospect was a matter of faith, 
as real as progress or the proletarian revolution. “It is beyond question 
the destiny of our race,”’ announced the President of the United States, 
in 1858, “to spread themselves over the continent of North America, and 
this at no distant day.” “You want Sonora?’’—then take it, said his am- 
bassador. The sword, if necessary, should realize inevitable destiny. 
Only during the Diaz régime did an aggressive political policy yield to 
the more immediately lucrative method of economic subjugation. 

All this Dr. Rippy tells very well, always with fairness and often 
with humor. Many of the quoted documents he makes available for the 
first time. And if he does not show the important part played in this 
international misunderstanding by two very different racial experiences, 
he does full justice to the long course of political intrigue. With a few 
exceptions, the representatives of the United States in Mexico have been 
ignorant and arrogant politicians, who have meddled with varying suc- 
cess in Mexican affairs. Our country has even schemed to continue the 
power of a dictator, not in the least benevolent, in order that he might 
be induced to sell part of his country to us for money with which to 
equip his soldiers, who might thus in turn prolong his non-benevolent 
dictatorship. Truly the “Mexico is on trial” note of Secretary Kellogg 
carries on no more than feebly the diplomatic tradition of the good 
old days! 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Left-Wing Unionism. By Davin J. Saposs. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1926. Pp. 192. $1.60. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Germany. By Dr. 
THrEopor CassAu. Translated from the German by J. F. 
Mills. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xvi-+-2or1. 

Saturated Civilization. By SismuUND MENDELSOHN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xix+180. $1.75. 

These three small volumes are additions to the literature dealing with 
contemporary social movements. The Consumers’ Co-operative Move- 
ment in Germany is simply a historical and descriptive account, contain- 
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ing little attempt at analysis or explanation. The data which it presents 
will be useful to special students. 

Saturated Civilization appears to be a book written by a person who 
wished to relieve his mind of a number of ideas which had been bothering 
him. One feels that some particular body of disturbing experience lies 
behind this book, but the author has given no clue to the nature of that 
experience. He advances certain theses concerning the tendency of our 
civilization to reach a terminal point in its development in those direc- 
tions in which it is now moving. These theses may possibly be sound in 
part, but the author presents no evidence or analysis adequate to support 
them; hence the book is practically without scientific value. 

Left-Wing Unionism, by David J. Saposs, of Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, is the most valuable book of the three. As the title implies, it is an 
exposition of the aims, tactics, and recent history of the more radical 
organizations which have existed in the United States. The book is so 
written that it would probably not be easily understood by a reader not 
already somewhat familiar with the subject. 

Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Ethics of Business: A Study of Current Standards. By Encar 
L. HeERMANCE. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1926. Pp. x+244. $2.00. 

The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in Business. 
By Grorce M. Catuoun. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Pp. 103, 1926. $1.00. 

The trade association, an institution typically American, has devel- 
oped into an instrument of standardization in definition of standard 
practice in relation to competitors and the public, as well as in matters of 
production. Such associations have not only xeduced the number 0! 
kinds of paving brick from sixty-six to four, but they have brought about 
uniformity of practice in handling and exchange of credit, and in the 
bidding for and granting of contracts. In both these types of standardi- 
zation, exchange of information has been the most effective instrument. 
With the change in relationship between business man and customer, 
and between competitors in the same line, many businesses are assum- 
ing a professional character. A transaction is no longer a matter be 
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tween two interested parties; it is a matter affecting the business as a 
whole, on the one hand, and the public, on the other. 

The author suggests that a science of ethics may be developed by 
studying these empirically developed codes, and the mechanisms of their 
development and operation. Such a study, we might add, would be a 
study of social forces. The author gives us, as his opinion, the notion 
that a period lacking ethics is merely one of change, in which new situa- 
tions arise, in relation to which standard practice has not yet been 
defined. 

Mr. Calhoun, in the second book of our group, gives us a series of 
analogies between modern European and ancient Greek economic life, 
and suggests the Greek civilization as an interesting object of research 
with respect to its contributions to our present standards and to our con- 
ception of “economic freedom.” The work is, and the author claims no 
more for it, little more than a suggestive essay. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic Geography of South America. By R. H. WHITBECK. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1926. Pp. 417. 


Whitbeck ignores J. Russell Smith’s precedent of dividing a conti- 
nent into “human use regions,” and organizes his material on the basis of 
countries, declaring: 

The student of South American geography desires to know something of 
the South American countries as countries; something about the people, re- 
sources, industries, and commerce of each country as a whole Countries 
are the geographical regions about which people read, in which they are inter- 
ested, and with which national affairs deal. Countries, as political entities, are 
in many ways the most significant of geographical units (p. v). 

The opening chapter points out that the demoralizing effects of slav- 
ery upon the white population (which alone could stimulate develop- 
ment), the prevalent and uncontrolled diseases, the small proportion of 
habitable territory, the limited and ineffective methods of transport, the 
lack of national capital, the absence of political integrity, and the paucity 
of foreign investment are all directly reducible to climate. Investigation 
Suggests this conclusion: “There is no strictly tropical people that can 
be accounted masterful Any large and permanent development 
of the hot tropics seemingly must get its impetus, funds and leadership 
from the cooler climates” (p. 28). 
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The body of the book is devoted to an analysis of the economic geog. 
raphy of the constituent countries of South America, with a satisfying 
equilibrium of emphasis on economics and geography and a liberal 
sprinkling of maps and charts. 

Such generalizations as that the economic progress of the various 
countries is closely related to the make-up of the population, which jn 
turn is intimately related to climate, are intriguing to the sociologist, 
who is pleasantly surprised to find that here is one geographical work 
that offers, behind its abstractions, a comfortable body of substantiating 


detail. 
HELEN Grecory MacGr1 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Branch-Banking Question. By CHARLES WALLACE COLLINs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 176. $1.75. 


If the fluidity of that most abstract of commodities, credit, over an 
area is an index to the nature of that area as a community, this book is a 
discussion of certain tendencies in community integration. 

The old bank of the Eastern cities did not initiate branch banking. 
It grew up, rather, from the small country bank of the South and West. 
In California the banks with branches shift credit quickly from one agri- 
cultural section to another, according to the season when each markets its 
main product. It makes of the state one banking community. The coun- 
try unit bank now finds itself being smothered by its huge ungrateful 
child, and has organized with its fellows to prohibit further depredations. 
The national banks, which are prohibited by the terms of their charters 
from establishing branches, are likewise losing ground in the face of this 
competition, as well as of that of the intracity branches of the state 
banks, which have gone along with the chain stores to meet their custom- 
ers on the choice corners of the “satellite loops” and the suburban centers 
of the metropolitan areas, while the great national banks remain locked 
and aloof in their banking palaces in Wall Street or La Salle Street. 

The clamors of the banks which have no branches have led to 4 
series of hearings and legislative acts for the purpose of enabling the 
national and other unit banks to compete with branch banks which give 
to their customers the combined advantages of large resources and ubiq- 
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The author treats the subject frankly as a “question,” in that he 
devotes most of his pages to a review of the hearings, legislative and judi- 
cial. which have centered about the question since the hitherto unnoticed 
branch-banking systems have begun to be felt in the banking activity of 


America. 
Everett C. HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Relation of Government to Industry. By Mark L. REQUA. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. xi-++-241. 
$2.00. 


The past few years have witnessed the publication of a rapid succes- 
sion of books of a practical or propagandist tone dealing with contem- 
porary public problems and written by men who have been leaders in in- 
dustry or in public administration. Mr. Requa has had experience in 
both types of leadership. His book is a clear-cut statement of some of 
the outstanding politico-economic problems of the day as they appear to 
a well-informed industrial executive who has a strong conviction that the 
government is best which governs least. 

Mr. Requa’s book might be cited as the latest number in a series 
chosen from among books of the same general character and purpose 
which have appeared within the past ten years or so. Such a series, 
taken as a whole, would exhibit the development of an increasingly defi- 
nite point of view and policy on the part of business men in the United 
States, regarding the relation of government to economic life and organ- 
ization. The development of this point of view is of interest to the socio- 
logical student of political process; this particular book, however, is not 
a direct contribution to social science, but rather a well-written and per- 
fectly legitimate piece of propaganda. The author might have made it 
much more scientific if he had conceived his fundamental problem as one 
of social control, instead of taking his departure from the assumption 
that there is a sharp distinction to be made between government, on the 
one hand, and industrial organization and control on the other. 


Fioyp N. House 


University oF CHICAGO 
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The Pedigree of the Human Race. By Harris HAWTHORNE Wr. 
DER, PH.D. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1926. Pp. 368. 
$3.25. 

The pedigree of the human race is subject to frequent revision as 
new bits of the family skeleton are unearthed. Taking advantage of such 
recent information, Professor Wilder has contributed the most adequate 
simple statement of our racial genealogy available. Of the six chapters 
the first is a taxonomy of the Primates. Following D. G. Elliot, the au- 
thor includes the tailless anthropoids and man, fossil and modern, in one 
family, the Hominidae. In the chapter on “Fossil Man” the recently 
found Taungs skull is given its place in the discussion. Like G. Elliott 
Smith, Wilder accepts as human or subhuman the Hesperopithecus tooth 
from Nebraska. In the fourth chapter the author offers his version of ow 
racial genealogy, a phylogenetic scheme which includes all known Pri- 
mate forms, living and dead. Eoanthropus is regarded as a direct ances- 
tor of modern man. 

The last two chapters deal with modern races. A purely phylogenetic 
classification is offered, in which the Australians, termed ‘‘Protomorphs,” 
are regarded as representing an undifferentiated type like that which was 
ancestral to all other and more specialized races. A classification is thus 
easily arrived at, because all racial differences are regarded as due t 
variation and specialization and the effects of subsequent intermixture 
are ignored. The Polynesians, for example, are described, not as a mixed 
race, but simply as Caucasoids less differentiated than others. Inciden- 
tally, it may be remarked that the notion of ethnology here presented is 
a zodlogist’s notion. The author’s use of ethnology to describe com- 
parative physical anthropology, and of ethnography to mean cultural 
anthropology, is certainly not general in America today. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Soziologie als Gesellschaftswissenschaft. By RoBERT MICHELS 
“Lebendige Wissenschaft Series.” Berlin: Mauritius Verlag. 
1926. Pp. 151. 

This compact paper-bound volume is evidently intended as a hand- 
book for German readers who wish to know what sociology is and wha! 
the problems are with which the sociologist is concerned. In the firs! 
three of the four parts into which the book is divided, the authors 
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method is that of philosophical criticism of the German and Italian lit- 
erature of the subject. In a few pages in the fourth part, he attempts, 
ihrough an interpretation of facts of common knowledge concerning the 
family, to indicate a plan for the sociological analysis of individual and 
collective behavior along the lines suggested by Simmel’s discussion of 
the “intersection of social circles.”” The remainder of the fourth part is 
an essay which will interest those who believe that it is the mandate of 
sociology to contribute to an acceptable scheme of ethics. 

This little book can be used as an exhibit of the present state of 
sociological thought in Europe as seen through the eyes of one of the 
leading academic sociologists. Professor Michels is known to American 
readers as the author of Political Parties, a translation of which was pub- 
lished in this country in 1915. He displays his appreciation of the need 
of making sociology a natural science and of developing it through the 
investigation of concrete materials, but, like most European contribu- 
tions to the literature of sociology, this handbook gives few suggestions 


for the execution of such a program. 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lectures on Legal Topics. By ROSENBERG, WARDWELL, et al. De- 
livered before the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, 1921-22. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viii+- 
390. $3.50. 

These lectures show how a number of distinguished lawyers, judges, 
and teachers from various parts of the country and abroad view some of 
the many problems emerging in the subjective and objective aspects of 
law. To the student of social processes and institutions they furnish an 
imposing account of the enormous amount of our culture that is made up 
of rules of action and their administration and enforcement. This mass 
has already reached such staggering proportions that it creates some seri- 
ous difficulties both for the legal profession and for the society it serves. 
Hence one of the problems presented in the lectures is how this mass can 
be made available even to the industrious and highly trained lawyer, to 
say nothing of the rest of the people who are supposed to know the rules 
of action. Still another phase of this situation is the problem of prevent- 
ing this part of our culture from becoming static and hampering. In this 
respect the volume is of importance to the student of culture in spite of 
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the technical nature of many of the lectures dealing with procedure. 
Other lectures more immediately interesting, perhaps, are those dealing 
with “Progress in the Law,” “Deficiencies of Trials to Reach the Heart 
of the Matter,” etc. 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Blight of Asia. By Grorce Horton. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1926. Pp. 292. $3.50. 


This book is best described by its secondary title: “An Account of 
the Systematic Extermination of Christian Populations and of the Culpa- 
bility of Certain Great Powers; with the True Story of the Burning of 
Smyrna.” The author, for over thirty years an American consul in the 
Near East, declines to accept the notion of a much-injured and much- 
maligned Turk: he is still the “unspeakable,” for he has massacred ap- 
proximately two million Christians in the last century. Mr. Horton was 
stationed at Smyrna in 1922, and describes what he himself saw. Though 
admitting that “as the Turkish cavalry was entering Smyrna... ., 
some fool threw a bomb” (p. 127), he shows that the burning of the city 
and the massacre of the Christian population was systematically organ- 
ized and carried out by the Turks. “One saw all the futility of missionary 
work and the efforts of conversion” (p. 129). “In my thirty years of 
service . . . . I have known of but one Moslem really converted” (p. 
217), and he was promptly murdered. Proselytyzing is not only hopeless, 
but is now forbidden. Therefore American missionary effort is a waste oi 
time and money, and the Treaty of Lausanne ought not to be ratified, in 
spite of “certain missionaries; the business men with interests still in 
Turkey; the concession-hunters; the diplomats; the archaeologists’ 
(p. 271). 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 

University OF CHICAGO 


Relativity in Man and Society. By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xix+ 363. $3.00. 
Many sociologists doubtless have been endeavoring to make out 

what implications the mathematical theory of relativity might have for 

the social sciences. This book is the best essay on the subject which has 
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come to the attention of the reviewer; in fact, it is the only one which 
attacks the problem directly. Certain foreign scholars have contributed 
indirectly to the construction of a sociological relativity theory, and one 
of the most interesting parts of the present volume is a chapter on “Sim- 
mel, Durkheim and Ratzenhofer,”’ which is published as a separate 
study in this number of this Journal. As one might suspect, Part I, 
in which Bentley seeks to render the theory of relativity, as it exists for 
the mathematicians and physicists, intelligible to laymen, turns out in 
fact to be the least intelligible part of the book. The remaining chapters 
are nevertheless well worth the effort required to understand them. A 
number of ancient metaphysical dilemmas which have troubled the social 
scientists, such as Man versus Society, are effectively illuminated by this 
essay. Dr. Bentley is already known to students of the social sciences as 
the author of The Process of Government. This book is in some respects 
a sequel to that one, the illustrations being drawn mainly from the field 
of government. 

The relegation of al! citations to a concluding section, “Comment 
and Reference,” which carries page-references to the main text, is an 
appealing feature of the make-up of the volume. Readers should not 
miss the “Afterword,” which is really an addition to the main text. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Influence of Nurture upon Native Differences. By TRUMAN 

Lee KELLey, Ph.D., Leland Stanford University. New York: 

Macmillan, 1926. Pp. vii+49. 

This pioneer attempt to separate the innate and environmental fac- 
tors in human development, and to measure the effect of each, will have 
to be taken into account by all who wish to bring their arguments on 
nature vs. nurture up to date. Based upon scores made by some 2,500 
children in school achievement tests, it discovers a marked leveling of 
idiosyncrasy (i.e., difference in abilities within the individual) as a re- 
sult of school training. One interesting indication of the study as it 
stands is that the effect of nurture depends on the kind of nurture given. 
Certain assumptions on which the author proceeds may be questioned, 
however—as, for example, the assumed stability of the nature factor at 
successive ages. Until these are more securely established, the conclu- 
sions drawn necessarily lose much of their weight. 

RutH R. PEARSON 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 


tion of a member of the editorial staff by Mrs. E. R. Rich, W. W. Waller, B. W. 


Doyle, E. T. Thompson, and others, of the Department of Sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


A Biological View of Race Mixture.—After a brief survey of certain general 
principles of inheritance, a few cases of race mixture are discussed. Reasons for the 
paucity of admissible data are noted, and a few tentative conclusions drawn. Popu- 
lar assumptions of hybrid inferiority are shown to lack support. Biological evidence 
indicates that neither inbreeding nor outbreeding has uniform effects, and that each 
case of crossing may have to be considered as a special problem.—L. C. Dunn, Pubii- 
cations of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 47-56. (1, 2; IV, 2.) 


The Hybrid as a Sociological Type.—There are no ethically unmixed groups in 
the modern world, and all persons are, in consequence, hybrid. These hybrids, being 
for the most part the offspring of parents of nearly related racial types, are not 
markedly different in appearance from individuals of the parent races and are not 
sociologically significant. But in some cases the hybrids are the offspring of indi- 
viduals of physically divergent racial groups. In such cases the hybrids are in ap- 
pearance unlike the members of either parent race and are unable to pass as members 
of either the one race or the other. The physical appearance thus determines a social 
type by determining the social status of the hybrids in the biracial situation. In all 
cases these hybrid groups resulting from the amalgamation of physically divergent 
races are superior in social position and in intellectual achievement to one racial ele- 
ment of their ancestry. This superiority cannot be explained in biological and ances- 
tral terms, but is readily amenable to explanation in terms of mobility and social con- 
tact—E. B. Reuter, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XTX (1925), 
59-68. (I, 2; IV, 2.) ' 

An Anthropological View of Race Mixture—The whole question of the de- 
sirability of race mixture is inextricably bound up with that of racial equality, for ! 
the white man is really superior to the dark-skinned races he should do everything in 
his power to keep his stock pure. We have, as yet, no conclusive evidence of racial 
inequality, from the data of physical anthropology, cultura] evolution, or menta! 
testing. A really scientific approach to the problems of race mixture is rendered difli- 
cult by our inability to breed pure strains together under test conditions. The little 
information we have does not indicate that hybrids are inferior to pure strains either 
mentally or physically. The Polynesians, for example, are an unusually fine group. 
Practically all the civilization of which we have record have been the work of peo- 
ples who were mixed in blood, while pure groups are usually somewhat backward in 
culture. It seems certain that the hybrid is as capable of preserving and adding to 
civilization as the pure-bred individual. The absorption into the white population 0! 
the United States of our present Indian, Mongol, and Negro minorities is not likely 
to influence our culture unfavorably —Ralph Linton, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 69-77. (I, 2; IV, 2.) 


Psychology and Culture.—All culture, in the last analysis, emanates from the 
individual, but the individual psyche itself owes its content to culture. This appar- 
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ent paradox has led some to exaggerate the significance of the individual, others, that 
of culture. Both must be taken cognizance of in any fair analysis of culture. The 
individual and society —Man is the sensory factor in society, society is made possible 
by individuals; but the problem of the relation of the individual to society is not a 
fictitious one. It is, in fact, a complex problem allowing of many solutions and pre- 
-enting new fields for investigation. Social situations can be arranged in a series rep- 
resenting levels of socialization, the highest level being represented by a crowd, in the 
narrow sense, the lowest by a student engaged in the study of an abstract subject. 
Psychology and culture from the methodological standpoint —‘Psychic unity” is 
imbedded in the original nature of man. From this spring cultural features of uni- 
versa! distribution, which can be interpreted psychologically. When the features are 
zeneral but not universal, both historical and psychological interpretations remain 
nossible, but the separation of the two often presents insuperable difficulties. Local 
features can only be interpreted historically. Historical explanations do not preclude 
nsychology. There is reality in such concepts as the primitive mind or the German 
mind which, however, rest in history, not in biology. The modern cultural situation 
is a laboratory for the study of both the individual and culture. The perplexities of 
the semi-detached individual reveal aspects of the original nature, the difficulties of 
, hard-pressed culture make possible new insight into the nature of culture—A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 15- 
(I, 4; VIII, 3.) 


The Subjective Aspect of Culture—The present trend of opposition to in- 
stinctivism implies a rejection of evolutionism as a tool of analysis for social phy- 
chologists. Behaviorism and all similar efforts to interpret personality in terms of 
reflexes involve the unjustifiable assumption that culture is added to the human ani- 
mal and that the two can be investigated separately. Heredity and cultural environ- 
ment are not separate forces, they are merely tools of analysis. They are justifiable 
abstractions but are too often conceived as independent forces. Social psychology, 
defined as the study of the subjective aspect of culture, includes the study of 
groups and the study of individuals. The most important fields in which data can, 
at present, be found seem to lie in the realms of ethnology, history, and biography. 
—Ellsworth Faris, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 
7-46. (1, 4; VIL, 3.) 


The Nature of Human Nature.—Human nature, not originally a scientific 
term, has been employed to explain the evil which hinders as well as to indicate the 
admirable qualities of strange and queer peoples. Consciousness of our own selves 
irises from our comparison in imagination of our own conduct with that of others. 
Likewise, consciousness of others is possible when we can imagine ourselves perform- 
ing the same actions. Human nature, therefore, is a product of the sympathetic 
imagination. Ethnocentrism forms a barrier to this sympathy and may be described 
in three stages, namely, excessive group consciousness, scientific confusion of nature 
and customs, and uncritical imposition of one’s own vocabulary upon human phe- 
nomena. Social institutions do not arise out of human instincts; therefore human 
nature is a collective prenomenon. The traditional instincts are mere tautologies for 
ancient custom. Human nature begins in the primary group, is constantly being 
altered, notably so under the influence of social movements, and reaches its ultimate 
expression in individuality and character, which, while the result of the meeting of 
multiple social forces, always involves a unique organization where arise the phe- 
nomena of conscience and wil!—Ellsworth Faris, Publications of the American So- 
ciological Society, XX (1926), 15-29. (1, 4.) 


_ Some Jewish Types of Personality.—Social types are a resultant of the culture 
of the group. While controversy regarding the Jews has not settled whether they 
are race, nation, or culture group, there is foundation for the statement that they are 
a social type. Personality types which are common to Jewish communities are the 
result of habits and interests which have persisted for centuries through segregated, 
communal life and resulted in definite cultural traits, some of which are fairly uni- 
‘orm throughout the world. Economic interests have produced the Mensch and the 

allrightnick,” successful business men, and opposed to them, the Schlemiel, or fail- 
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ure, and the Luftmensch, or jack-of-all-trades. Numerous types center about the 
synagogue—rabbi, teacher, cantor, etc. The ideal of intellectuality produced the tal. 
mudical student and the rabbinical teacher, and in recent times the lawyer, doctor. 
artist, and writer. These types have prestige in the group owing to group interests 
and attitudes, and as these change the social types also change-—Louis Wirth, Pubjj- 
cations of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 90-96. (I, 4; IV, 2.) 


The Dweller in Furnished Rooms: An Urban Type.—A social type develops 
from the attempt to adjust to a given social situation, and may be studied in terms 
of characteristic attitudes and of the social situation in which the attitudes are de- 
fined. The rooming-house area, illustrated by a section of the Lower North Side of 
Chicago, has produced a distinct urban type. It has drawn to itself young, unmar- 
ried clerical workers and students from a variety of cultural backgrounds. The great 
mobility of the area has produced anonymity and social isolation with few oppor. 
tunities to satisfy fundamental wishes in conventional ways. Loneliness and restless. 
ness are the result. There is practically no public opinion, and hence little social! 
control. In the effort to satisfy fundamental wishes in this social situation three per- 
sonality patterns appear: the person who cannot cope with the situation and seeks 
to withdraw from it, perhaps by suicide; the person who comes to live in a dream 
world, or who builds his life around symbols which represent old associations; and 
the person who accommodates himself to the life of the rooming-house world by 
discarding old conventional standards and living in terms of individualized behavior. 
—Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 


(1926), 83-89. (I, 4; V, 2.) 


II, THE FAMILY 


Social Adjustment of Moron Girls.—An early acquaintance with promiscuous 
sex relationships is the most serious drawback in rehabilitating moron girls. A set- 
tled habit of promiscuity not only makes normal family relationship difficult later, 
but perhaps has a still more serious effect upon wage-earning life. Their lack oi 
imagination weakens such deterrents as social ambition, fear of disease, and desire 
for self-betterment, which may operate with girls of similar vicious training, but 
greater mental capacity. In those girls who, despite the handicap of early sex habits 
and low mentality, have yet apparently made good, some emotional need was grati- 
fied which made up to them for what they sacrificed in abandoning their lax habits. 
—Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 307-17. (II, 1.) 

E.R.R. 


The Effect of an Unsatisfactory Mother-Daughter Relationship upon the De- 
velopment of a Personality.—The purpose of this paper is to make real some of the 
difficulties which confront one whe is interested in understanding personality in 
action from the point of view of possible modification or case treatment, and to 
suggest some of the subtleties of the material in which we become involved when we 
try to make concrete our theories about the social nature of the self. The vehicle 
chosen for the discussion is the account of an attempt to interpret the personality o! 
a particular person, Mary, an adolescent girl who presented a behavior problem and 
a personality defect—Jessie Taft, The Family, VII (March, 1926), 10-17. (Il, 1.) 


Some Problems Involved in the Use of Case Studies of the Family for Re- 
search Purposes.—Some material for the study of the family is available in modem 
fiction and biography and in the case records of social agencies. The latter are con- 
fidential and must receive guarded treatment; they represent also a disadvantaged 
group of families. The problem of securing case histories from advantaged families 
centers around the questions of arousing interest and securing disguise. It is wiset 
for research investigators who are not equipped to offer treatment to avoid ind- 
viduals with serious adjustment problems, and to confine their efforts to stimulatins 
in well-adjusted individuals an interest in supplying histories. The analytical att 
tude of many modern parents toward their relations with their children may serv’ 
as a starting-point for an interest in keeping a family history —Virginia P. Robin- 
son, The Family, VI (February, 1926). (II, 3.) 
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III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Le Cycle de Mai dans les Coutumes Populaires de la Savoie.—Certain inter- 
esting survivals are to be noted in Savoy. The custom of épéles is an old rite of the 
shepherds, a ceremony terminating in a ritual meal of both sexes. The fewillu is a 
ceremony centering around a leafed figure, terminating in a meal; this ceremony is 
for the young men only. The custom also exists of planting a pine tree, unadorned, 
before the door of the young lady one wishes to marry. There is evidence that the 
Christian rite of celebrating the finding of the true cross by the wife of Charlemagne 
was once important, but it is no longer so in Savoy. The date, the third of May, is 
still important as the date of the beginning of harvest ceremonies. There are also 
processions to the fields at the time of the Rogations in order to insure the fertility 
of the crop. The latter ceremony has the approval of the Church.—A. Van Gennep, 
Revue de L’Institute de Sociologie, XVI (July, 1925), 1-33. (III, 1.) W. W. 


We Said “Let’s Find the Facts.”—For a generation the Pacific Coast has been 
fed upon a diet of selected facts regarding the Oriental. Out of the huge reservoir of 
accumulated experience and factual material regarding the Oriental, his friends and 
opponents alike had adroitly but naturally picked those items which fitted the parti- 
san picture which they were drawing. Each side claimed to have the authentic like- 
ness of the situation and charged the other with misrepresentation. What was 
needed was a statement comprehensive enough to supply all the racial facts on the 
2,000 mile Pacific frontier, from which a complete picture of the Orientals and their 
relationship to the whites could be gained—J. Merle Davis, Survey, LVI (May 1, 
1926), 140, 201-2. (III, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Our Racial Frontier on the Pacific._—The forces which have brought about the 
existing interpenetration of peoples are so vast and irresistible that the resulting 
changes assume the character of a cosmic process. New means of communication 
enforce new contacts and result in new forms of competition and conflict. But out 
of this confusion and ferment, new and more intimate forms of association arise. 
The changes which are taking place on the Pacific Coast are part of the changes that 
are going on in every other part of the world. In the relations of races there is a 
cycle of events which tends everywhere to repeat itself. The race relations cycle, 
which takes the form of contacts, competition, accommodation, and eventual assim- 
ilation, is apparently progressive and irreversible. Customs, regulations, immigration 
restrictions, and racial barriers may slacken the tempo of the movement; may per- 
haps halt it altogether for a time; but cannot change its direction; cannot, at any 
rate, reverse it—Robert E. Park, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 192-96. (IV, 2.) 

E.R.R. 


America and the Far East.—America’s relations with China are primarily cul- 
tural. Our largest investments there are in missions, education, and philanthropy. 
Our réle has been largely paternal. But China is rapidly growing up. Signs of re- 
sentment are already apparent. Missions and even schools are no longer welcome if 
they assume an air of superiority either as to what they have to offer or in their ad- 
ministration John Dewey, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 188. (IV, 2.) 

E.R.R. 


The Last of the Magic Isles.—There is no friction in the race problem in 
Hawaii, because most of the whites are not in competition with the races from Asia 
who live upon the lower standard. The actual government of Hawaii is in the hands 
ot a white industrial and financial oligarchy, a benevolent white oligarchy which has 
maintained Christian ideals in the Island. Restricted Asiatic immigration keeps back 
the current of Asiatic ideals. The second generation of Asiatics go through the com- 
mon schools and keep their contact with the older civilization only through their 
parents. A fourth of the marriages on the Island are across racial lines —William 
Allen White, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 176-79. (IV, 2.) E.R.R. 


_ . The Oriental Finds a Job.—The occupational history of Chinese and Japanese 
in America falls into three well-defined stages which overlap to some extent but in 
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main outlines are quite clear. First, there is a period of contract labor and camp 
life. The newly arrived worker is in a condition of semi-servitude while he works 
off the passage money which was advanced to him. Second, a period of occupationa| 
exploration during which the worker has some freedom of choice. During this stage 
workers tend to congregate in certain occupations and to become segregated in cer. 
tain territories. Communal life becomes established and various types of institution; 
are formed to assist the individual in his struggle to cope with his new environmen 
Third, a tendency toward wider occupational and territorial distribution. This stage 
began in the case of the Chinese when the second generation came into control. The 
Japanese, being more recent arrivals, are just beginning to enter this stage—R. D 
McKenzie, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 151-53. (IV, 2.) E.R.R. 

Behind Our Masks.—Why is it that to the average American all Chinese, like 
all Negroes, look alike? It is because the individual man is concealed behind the 
racial type. The individual is there, to be sure, but we do not meet him. Where 
racial characteristics are marked, and where the social distances that separate the 
races are great, it sometimes happens that he is not discovered at all. Race preju- 
dice is a function of visibility. The races of high visibility are the natural and inevi- 
table objects of race prejudice. In the process of Americanization, only superiicial 
traits are modified, but most of the racial traits that determine race relations are 
superficial —Robert E. Park, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 135-39. (IV, 2.) 

E.R.R. 

Sociological Factors in the Interpretation of International Relations.—Sci 
ence, so far as it has gone, indicates that the forces of the cosmos fall into tw 
classes: those that make toward unification, and those that make against it; and 
that on the whole the trend has been toward the triumph of the former. This ha: 
been manifested in human society as well as in the physical world. Mankind has 
progressed from the primitive family as the unit of sovereignty to the modern nation 
at each transition stage successfully solving the problems of adjustment peculiar t 
it. We are now in the stage of transition from nationalism to internationalism. This 
paper undertakes to indicate the problems peculiar to this transition stage by analy- 
sis of the factors—geographic, biologic, and social—responsible for international dis- 
unity as illustrated in Southeastern Europe. The conclusion is reached that the 
likenesses of men throughout the world are primary, and constitute a rational and 
fundamental basis for ultimate human unity; that their unlikenesses are secondary 
and must not be regarded as constituting inevitable and permanent grounds for 
division —E. E. Eubank, Publications of the American Sociological Society, X\X 
(1925), 88-96. (IV, 2.) 

Social Distance in the City.—Social distance, or the lack of fellow-feeling and 
understanding, continues to exist after spatial distances have been eliminated. This 
situation is true even in large cities or where thousands of people live in close prot- 
imity to each other. Rarely does one half of the city know “how the other hall 
lives.” Even with its millions, the metropolitan city may be “the lonesomest spot in 
the world.” However, social distances exist between different groups of people % 
well as between persons. For example, they exist between occupational groups, rel 
gious groups, and, strange to say, educational groups, even between departments 1 
the same university. Further, activity in a given occupational group fora length 0! 
time develops in a person sets of social distance reactions toward other people, which cn 
are different from the social distance reactions developed in the individuals in al! 
other occupations. The chief significance is in connection with the maintenance 0 
status or with a person’s standing. Status once achieved is not easily coenee wath 
a person will fight bitterly before giving up status. In cities, however, one mus 
become “aggressive” or else fall out of a highly competitive race, but to become 
aggressive is usually to invade the status of other persons or of groups and thus t 
arouse strife or conflicts. In this way city life, despite its overcoming of spatial dis 
tance, may actually foster social distance——E. S. Bogardus, Publications of th 
American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 40-46. (IV, 2; V, 2.) 


Some Effects of Social Selection on the American Negro.—Although only 2 
to 30 per cent of American Negroes are pure-blooded, analysis of anthropometric 
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measurements of a sample group shows, in spite of intensive crossing, results which 
would not be expected from such a highly mixed population, namely, that it is 
relatively homogeneous. When the averages for numerous physical traits are com- 
pared with the same traits in African, European, and Indian populations, we find 
that the American Negro population lies somewhere between them and, again con- 
trary to what would be expected, the variability is lower than that of the parent 
stocks. This leads to the conclusion that the American Negro is establishing a more 
or less definite physical type in this country, which gives the Negro population as 
creat homogeneity as groups of pure racial stock. 


Inquiry into the mechanism which has caused this development of a homogene- 
ous type after great mixture has occurred shows that there is strong pressure, on the 
Negro side as on the white, against mixture with the other racial group. This is 
strikingly shown by the fact that, of about six hundred persons who gave genealo- 
gies, only 1 per cent claimed to have a white parent. We find also that color carries 
an invidious distinction within the Negro group, and that there is a noticeable tend- 
ency for the dark men to marry the light women. This means that the extreme racial 
types within the Negro population are being welded together gradually and are 
forming this relatively homogeneous type-——M. J. Herskovits, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 77-82. (IV, 2; VIII, 2.) 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Shifting Bases of Rural Sociology.—The trend of our civilization has 
been conditioned by two great population movements—the rural, the urban. These 
two fields traditionally contrasted have under modern conditions and especially in 
this country been vitally related through population movements. Rural migration 
to cities and the suburbanization of the cities are now active. The rural sociologist 
must now emphasize the relation of city and country, and pass from the urban to 
the suburban concept. Rural sociology is still obsessed by the open country and the 
agricultural village, but recently has given attention to town and country relations. 
The new and only profitable agriculture that is assuming importance in the regions 
about large cities provides the basal conditions for attractive rural life. Attention is 
turning to progressive and growing rural districts, and away from the traditional 
emphasis on decadence and depopulation. Current studies in rural sociology indi- 
cate recognition of gradations within the field and of the complex and growingly 
vital relationships of rural and urban.—William L. Bailey, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 161-64. (V, 1.) 


Research in Rural Social Control.—With the increasing indirectness of group 
contacts and the more rapid change which occurs in the adjustment of men individ- 
ually and collectively to their environments, it is necessary to organize some sort of 
collective controls over adjustment. What these controls should be will depend on 
four lines of investigation: (1) the changes occurring in group organizations; these 
changes are especially active in economic relationships, but they are also important 
in political, religious, and general cultural activities; (2) the changes in the atti- 
tudes of the members of groups, brought about primarily by the changes in group 
organization; (3) changes in underlying inorganic and organic processes; (4) the 
changes which must be brought about through legislation, education, etc., as a means 
to perfecting the proper adjustments of rural people to their environments and of 
controlling their environments in their interests. These needed changes cannot be 
determined until the first three lines of investigation have been carried out in con- 
siderable detail—L. L. Bernard, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (1926), 249-59. (V, 1; IX, 3.) 

_ The Distribution of Commercialized Vice in the City: A Sociological Analy- 
sis—Commercialized vice areas represent a natural segregation of individuals on 
the basis of certain interests and attitudes which arise in the process of personal dis- 
organization. Vice, being contrary to the mores, is morally isolated, while the moral 
attitudes operate to separate it geographically from wholesome family and neigh- 
borhood life. Accordingly, commercialized vice has assumed two typical locations 
in the city: one at the center and the other at the circumference. The vice areas 
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develop as a parasitic formation which thrives upon the natural (i.e., economic and 
cultural) organization of the city. Commercialized vice adapts itself to the varioys 
natural areas of the community: streetwalking and assignation hotels are found iy 
the central business district; brothels find a habitat in the slum; unorganized prosti- 
tution invades the rooming-house sections; while “immoral flats” have more recent- 
ly appeared in the livelier apartment-house areas. Certain indexes may be used to 
delimit as well as explain the distribution of commercialized vice in the city: “bur. 
lesque shows,” rescue missions, crime and other social problems, immigrant and 
racial colonies are valuable as rough indicators of the presence of prostitution; the 
disproportion of sexes, declining population, and the correlation of high rents and 
low land values, since they reveal fundamental social forces and are reducible to 
mathematical expression, more nearly approximate indexes as used in the scientific 
sense —Walter C. Reckless, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 164-76. (V, 2; VIII, 5.) 


The Statistical Relationship between Population and the City Plan.—Statis- 
tical formulas concerning problems of city planning may be established for the 
distribution of incorporated communities into groups having certain limits of popv- 
lation and for the distribution and size of the communities within any group. 
Within any community the average population density with increasing distance 
from the center of greatest activity has been found to have a relationship to the 
normal frequency curve. On the basis of past increases, the population growth for 
the future may be estimated. Formulas may also be worked out for the relation of 
population to the street car “riding habit,” the number of persons to each auto- 
mobile, the number of business establishments required to serve each 1,000 of popu- 
lation, the number of industrial wage-earners, the area of industrial land per work- 
er, and other factors. All of these formulas can be of help to city planners in deter- 
mining the commodities needed to serve a city at present and to care for future 
growth—Ernest P. Goodrich, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (1926), 123-28. (V, 2; VIII, 2.) 


The Rate of Growth of Certain Classes of Cities in the United States.—The 
rate of growth of cities is important to know in estimating future tendencies and for 
aid in city planning. For cities in the class of 25,000 population the average decen- 
nial rate of increase from 1850 to 1920 is 40.3, the simple average is 33.7, and the 
median is 28.4. For cities of the 100,000 class the average for 1850 to 1920 is 52.0, 
the limited average is 35.2, and the median, 30.0. For the 500,000 class the average 
from 1850 to 1920 is 36.5, the weighed average is 36.1, the limited average is 27.4, 
and the median is 26.7—J. M. Gillette, Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XX (1926), 129-32. (V, 2; VIII, 2.) 


The Natural Areas of the City—From the standpoint of human ecology the 
city is considered not as an artifact but as a natural phenomenon. Through the 
processes of competition the population of the city is segregated over natural areas 
into natural groups. The natural area as a unit in the physical structure of the city, 
typified not only by its physical individuality but by the characteristic attitudes and 
sentiments of its inhabitants, is to be distinguished from an administrative area 
arbitrarily fashioned for purposes of administrative convenience. Recognition o 
the significance of the distinction between administrative and natural areas for the 
solution of many urban problems is important to students of municipal affairs, to 
the community-organization movement, to zoning programs, and especially to the 
development of statistics which will be significant for the problems of city life— 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 188-97. (V, 2.) 

The Concept of Position in Sociology.—The sociologist’s interest in human 
ecology is in man’s relation to other men as found in the definite and fypical patterns 
which the population assumes in natural areas. In so far as social structure can 
defined in terms of position, and social changes in terms of movement of the popu- 
lation, social phenomena are subject to mathematical measurement. The growth 0! 
a city is not a matter of mere aggregation of people, but involves changes in the 
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central business district which are reflected in all parts of the city, the multiplication 
of professions and occupations, and incidental increase in land values, all of which 
are measurable in terms of mobility of the population. Social disorders, such as mob 
violence, may be measured in terms of movements of people and of social metabo- 
lism, or the assimilation of newcomers into the existing social order. Changes in 
social and economic status and degrees of personal success or failure are registered 
in changes of location of residence. Local geography and transportation divide the 
city into areas which come to have definite occupational and population groups, 
each of which has a certain rate of mobility. However, not all social phenomena 
can be measured in terms of location, position, and mobility, for the true unit of 
social interaction is not an unchanging individual, but a changing attitude. Physi- 
cal barriers are of importance only as they affect communication and contacts. 
Other factors which affect communication and complicate the problem of measure- 
ment are the individuality of social experiences and the inhibiting effect of self-con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless social relations are frequently correlated with spatial rela- 
tions, and hence are in a degree measurable-——Robert E. Park, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 1-14. (V, 2, 4.) 


Population Mobility and Community Organization.—A study of six commu- 
nities in the Borough of Manhattan revealed a general movement toward Queens 
and, in lesser degree, toward Bronx, Brooklyn, and Jersey of the older immigrant 
groups. Their places are being taken by more recent immigrant groups. The desire 
for better living conditions and the encroachment of business motivate the move- 
ment. Community institutions have found it necessary to change the character of 
their work to fit the needs of the changed population groups—-LeRoy E. Bowman, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 133-37. (V, 3; 
VII, 1.) 


Report on Railroad Extension to Serve Western and Central Oregon.—Al- 
though the state of Oregon is the source of 28 per cent of the softwood timber of 
the United States, four-fifths of the supply lacks a direct route to the main market. 
Lumber exports from the Southern states will be discontinued by 1930, and the de- 
mand for Oregon lumber will be increased. Present routes of transportation for this 


lumber are circuitous and expensive. J. P. Newell, Commonwealth Review (Uni- 
versity of Oregon), VIII (1926), No. 1. (V, 5.) 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Community Aspects of Child Guidance.—A child-guidance clinic does preven- 
tive work, and preventive work always seems an extravagance to the public. It 
cannot now and probably never can operate on any wholesale basis. It can enter 
directly into the lives of only a limited number of children. As a separate entity, it 
is at most a small laboratory working with a few children, but working with them 
ina more comprehensive way than any other organization. Its justification lies in 
its capacity to give those interested in children a fuller picture of all that children 
are, think, and feel, and in its ability to make them conscious of the whole child and 
the whole situation —Ralph P. Truitt, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 204-09. 

E.R.R. 


(VI, 7.) 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Rise of the Metropolitan Community.—In the production of goods and 
services five forms of economic organization have successively arisen: collectional 
economy, cultural nomadic economy, settled village economy, town economy, and 
metropolitan economy. The last, metropolitan economy, has arisen in national 
states and is based upon the union of a great commercial city as a nucleus and a 
large hinterland. In addition to the mutual dependence of city and hinterland, the 
metropolitan units are dependent upon each other and the cities act as centers for 
the collection and exchange of goods. The metropolitan unit permits specialization, 
concentration of business, economy of transportation. Favorable conditions for a 
metropolitan community include abundance of natural resources, transportation 
lacilities, wide hinterland free from other metropolitan cities, temperate climate, and 
lreedom from political restrictions such as national boundaries. The metropolitan 
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center grows through the organization of the market, the development of manufac. 
turing and transportation, and the financial knitting together of the hinterlang 
With the recognition of the process of growth of metropolitan units comes the pos. 
sibility of control and even of a new world organization on the basis of metro. 
politan regions and an expanding international state—N. S. B. Gras, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 155-63. (VII, 1; V, 2.) 


Some Economic Factors in the Determination of the Size of American Cities, 
—From data for 1910 and 1920 on the population of cities and on the value of 
manufactures, value added in process of manufacture, value of raw material, wages 
paid, primary horse-power, and number of workers engaged in manufacture, a cor- 
relation can be established between each of these factors and size of city, ranging 
from coefficients of .46 to .51 for primary horse-power to coefficients of .65 to .68 
for value of manufactures, value added, and value of raw material, and reaching the 
highest correlation in the case of wages and number of workers, with coefficients of 
.71 to .75. Correlations for other years might show changes in these relations. The 
correlations between population and these measures of industry seem to increase as 
the size of the cities increases—C. E. Gehlke with Harold Adams and Roman Pov- 
derski, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 113-17 
(VII, 1; V, 2.) 

The Scope of Human Ecology.—Human ecology concerns the process of spatial 
grouping of interacting human beings or of interrelated human institutions. Ecologi- 
cal distribution is the resultant of competing forces, and changes in distribution are 
measurable by the rate of mobility, or change of residence, of employment, or of any 
utility. Many factors of general or local significance affect ecological organization 
and may be classed as geographical, economic, cultural and technical, and political 
The tendency toward special forms of ecological grouping of people and institution: 
takes place through the process of concentration or the tendency of persons to con- 
centrate in a given region; the process of centralization, or the temporary congregat- 
ing of people to satisfy some common interest and the consequent development o/ 
special centers to serve them; the process of segregation, or the tendency toward 
homogeneity in an area; the process of invasion, or the displacement of one group 
by another and dissimilar group; and the process of succession, or cyclic tendency oi 
displacement. Ecological processes operate within a structure which limits move- 
ments of people and which has become more flexible with the advent of the railroad 
and, more recently, of the automobile—R. D. McKenzie, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XX (1926), 141-54. (VII, 1; V, 4.) 


Changes in Occupation and Economic Status during Four Generations.—Th 
percentage of the transmission of occupational status from fathers to sons has bees 
decreasing from generation to generation. At the same time the number of inter- 
occupational shiftings has increased. While the members of each occupation are re- 
cruited from the offsprings of the different occupational groups, the proportion 0! 
sons who enter the fathers’ occupations is still higher than the proportion who ente 
any other occupation. There are greater chances for the sons of poor fathers t 
climb up than to go down in economic status, while for the sons of well-to-d 
fathers the chances are reversed.—Pitirim A. Sorokin, Publications of the America 
Sociological Society, XX (1926), 236-40. (VII, 1.) 


The Problem of Personality in the Urban Environment.—The assumption © 
made that habit formation is the most important factor in personality development 
Behavior traits are the outcome of a series of definitions of situations, resulting 2 
psychological sets. The definitions are derived through institutions, but the uniqu 
attitudes of individuals are closely connected with certain critical experiences pat 
ticular to the individual. But the same experience will have a totally different meam- 
ing for different persons, dependent on the totality of the experience of the individu? 
and the way the experience is organized in memory. The traditional character © 
our life gives the experience complex a long history. In the case of the Polish imm- 
grant, three experience complexes are dominant in determining the behavior reactiom 
of the Poles in America: the first derived from an imitation of the extravagant 40° 
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grandiose behavior of the Polish aristocracy, the second from the partially misinter- 
preted American lawlessness, and the third from familial and community condition- 
ing in Europe. The immigrant is not so important a problem as the American young 
person, but the problem of the two is the same in this respect, that the American 
child is as alien to the standards of the older generation, generally speaking, as the 
immigrant is alien to America in general. The demoralization of the young person in 
America is to be viewed from the standpoint of the numerous and conflicting experi- 
ence complexes developed in a rapidly moving environment and, more particularly, 
from the standpoint of the disparity in experience complexes as between the older 
and younger generations. The study of the development and integration of the ex- 
perience complexes will also throw light on the relation of fantastic fantasying to 
realistic fantasying, which seems to be the critical point for the control of behavior. 
—William I. Thomas, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 


30-39. (I, 4; V, 2; VII, 2.) 


An International News Organization.—This paper outlines certain thoughts 
and plans that have come about as the result of the operation of an experimental 
news agency. If it is assumed that the objective is to give account of what is really 
happening in the world at large or in some particular area, then, when things are in 
flux, good reporting will consist in presenting as well as may be the forces at work 
and their shifting interrelations. Inquiry failed to reveal men who can “give even a 
reasonably well-balanced, intimate, and convincing picture of the social, economic, 
political, religious, racial, and other forces now shaping affairs in this country or, 
for that matter, in any other country.” Investigation led to the conclusion, however, 
that such broad surveys were possible, and that twelve or fifteen men, dividing the 
field between them, could cover the world. This conclusion led to the creation of 
an organization for setting up a small corps of men for the purpose of making the 
fullest possible effectual use of their knowledge and services through writing, lectur- 
ing, participation in conferences, etc-——Walter S. Rogers, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XX (1926), 210-14. (VII, 3.) 


Community Participation in City and Regional Planning.—Recent experi- 
ences of city planning disclose a need for more research in the social sciences and for 
a popular dissemination of such knowledge. The trend of city planning is toward 
the use of the region rather than the political unit as a basis, with attention to 
neighborhoods for local interests. Investigation of the problems of given areas and 
education to secure the support of citizens are needed. Another recent trend is 
found in the requests from local clubs and groups for help in the study of their own 
communities. Through an adaptation of the project method as used in teaching, the 
regional plan can provide projects for students in the community itself, and thus 
give training on social and civic problems, gain information for the use of the plan, 
and obtain the assistance of local community groups. The “Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs” has started such work in an outline of suggestions for lay- 
men interested in community study, by furnishing speakers for local groups, and 
through the issuance of bulletins with discussion of the problems of specific local- 
ities—Shelby M. Harrison, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 177-87. (VII, 3.) 


_ The Status of Research on International Propaganda and Opinion.—Interna- 
tional propaganda is propaganda which crosses state lines, or which is used to influ- 
ence the foreign policy of a state. Since the war it has received unprecedented atten- 
tion, especially in the defeated countries. There are general theories, official reports, 
memoirs, special studies, university lectures, special institutes, collections, and spe- 
clalists to evidence this interest. International propaganda arises because interests 
overlap political areas and a world-public is sought. The general strategy of propa- 
ganda is to multiply the suggestions most likely to evoke the response desired, to 
reduce suggestions which are directly unfavorable to the response desired, and to 
control diversion. Common devices are the use of faked news and of verbal formu- 
las or epithets, demonstrations, delegations, etc. The success of propaganda is condi- 
tioned in part by the degree of co-ordination between governmental departments, 
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the attitude of the press, type of newspaper reporters, etc—Harold D. Lasswel) 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 198-209. (VII, 3.) 


Culture and Cultural Trends.—Cultural traits fall into (a) form, those whic 
are external and visible, as arts, ceremonial, and tools; and (b) content, those which 
are deep and inaccessible, as memories, tradition, and unorganized social experienc. 
Similar to the distinction between form and content is the contrast between tech. 
nique and mores. Folkways, which with preliterate people are practically identica 
with mores, under reflection and experimentation lose their institutional character 
and become technique. Just as culture emphasizes the mores, civilization tends to be 
applied to what is general and rational in culture, that is, to technique. The har. 
mony between the ideal and the material aspects of culture is far more characteristic 
of a society like that of the Eskimo than of modern metropolitan life, becays 
changes in our material culture are moving at a tempo with which our ideals and oy 
institutions are not able to keep pace. Cultural trends are those changes taking place 
in the mores, in law, in public opinion, and in philosophy in the struggle to bring 
these into harmonious relations with social conditions—R. E. Park, Publications »' 
the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 24-36. (VII, 4.) 


International Aspects of the Russian Revolution.—A scientific gauge for mea. 
uring the international aspects of the Russian Revolution would require the over. 
coming of the following obstacles: (1) its extreme complexity, (2) compartment 
thinking, (3) the bias of class and of our social heritage, (4) nationalism, (5) propa- 
ganda, (6) the warping incident to news transference, and (7) surface thinking with 
its concomitant “praise or blame” attitude. Eliminating secondary testimony and 
also primary testimony from those with a motive to falsify and with a habit of 
stereotype thinking, there is agreement on certain significant facts: (1) in the circ. 
lar process of stimulation, reaction, and restimulation between soviet Russia and 
foreign countries, the policies and attitudes of both have changed; (2) the interna- 
tional instrumentalities established by the bolshevists appear much more formidable 
than they really are; (3) the soviet government has been successful in securing re- 
ognition from other governments, and (4) the results of this unique social exper- 
mentation have been both negative and positive-—Jerome Davis, Publications of th 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 80-87. (VII, 4.) 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Insanity and Crime.—Questions of guilt and personal responsibility should kk 
laid aside in favor of the concept of social usefulness and assimilability of the ind- 
vidual. Those individuals who are socially dangerous should be segregated, irrespet- 
tive of what particular crime brought them to public notice, and their segregation 
should continue not for a definite, prescribed period of time, but for so long as they 
continue to be a social menace. In this program, prisons would eliminate as far # 
possible all methods that aim at frustration of the prisoner and substitute method 
that give him as nearly as possible the means for reasonably adequate self-expre: 


sion.—William A. White, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 265-76. (VIII, 1.) . 
E.R. 


Maladjustment of Youth in Relation to Density of Population.—An invest 
gation of juvenile delinquency in the Twin Cities has led to the conclusion thi 
density of population is not a significant factor in delinquency. Delinquents are no 
necessarily found in the zones of greatest density, but rather in transition ares 
where the individual's life does not fit into established group organization. —M. ¢ 
Elmer, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 1354 
(VII, 1.) 


Village Populations.—As part of a comprehensive study of American villaz 
life, the Institute of Social and Religious Research recently made a special inquiry 
into the number and distribution of American villages and also a detailed tabulation 
of the 1920 Census data for 177 representative villages. This Census analysis of 177 
villages, which was the first tabulation of its sort ever made, leads to the follows 
tentative conclusions: (1) The more rapidly the villages of an area are growing, th 
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more nearly normal is the age distribution of the population. (2) The friction which 
<o often exists between village and open country populations can partly be explained 
from the fact that such a relatively small proportion of villagers are engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations. (3) There is reason to believe that the differences between vil- 
lace and open country populations are so great that in reality the term “rural” as 
used by the Census had better be divided into two distinct subcategories—the village 
and the open country. (4) The Census data leads to the hypothesis that certain sec- 
tions of the country have been left with an oversupply of villages by the recent 
changes in methods of transportation which give people in the country easy and 
quick access to the larger centers.—C. Luther Fry, Publications of the American So- 
ciological Society, XIX (1925), 143-50. (VIII, 2.) 


Population Density and the Immigration Policy of the United States.—A 
comparison of the density of population in various countries shows that the United 
States has a much smaller population than other regions, as Southeastern Asia and 
Western Europe, which are in the same zone of optimum climatic conditions, and 
relatively to climate and resources, is less densely populated than those other regions 
in Europe and Asia outside the zone of optimum climatic conditions. So long as this 
condition continues, there will exist, as between the United States and the rest of 
the world, a state of unstable population equilibrium arising from the human tend- 
ency to move from more densely crowded to those less densely crowded regions 
which are as well situated as the more densely populated regions cr better situated 
than them—a condition which the United States fulfils. Moreover, the multiplica- 
tion of economic opportunities offered by a relatively sparsely populated area in the 
present industrialist period adds a powerful incentive for migration toward the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, this unstable population equilibrium is being deliberately main- 
tained by the present immigration policy of the United States, which by means of 
quota limitations and exclusion acts, seeks to maintain its favorable position by re- 
stricting or barring migrants from countries that are, absolutely or relatively, more 
densely populated. 

Interference with the social forces controlling migration is bound to react pro- 
foundly upon the populations affected. In the present case, such a reaction would 
almost certainly give rise to widespread resentment, possibly to diplomatic and eco- 
nomic reprisals, and conceivably to conflict, provided the countries concerned could 
achieve unity of action. In such a conflict the relatively sparse population density 
of the United States would not prove an advantage, for it would be overwhelmingly 
outnumbered by those countries whose populations were affected by its immigration 
policy. 
It is possible, but not probable, that a world-wide slackening in the birth-rate 
might indefinitely postpone the friction arising out of the American immigration 
policy. It is also possible that a “safety valve” might be provided by emigration to 
the Southern Hemisphere, or even to the polar and subpolar regions, but such an 
event would have to wait upon scientific discoveries, particularly relating to health 
and energy in tropical and polar regions, which are not at present in sight. An in- 
creased birth-rate in the United States would restore equilibrium, but friction would 
arise before this became effective. The situation would, of course, also be altered by 
a modification of the immigration policy of this country.—Niles Carpenter, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 97-108. (VIII, 2.) 


_ Farm Populations.—The relative decline of rural population is un established 
fact for most advanced nations, including the United States. (1) The assumption 
that this relative decrease in our nation is bad because it proportionally diminishes 
an inherently superior biological stock is unfounded, any such seeming superiority 
being proved to be contingent. (2) The assumption that the effects of this relative 
decline are bad because it proportionally diminishes an inherently superior moral 
stock is uniounded because any seeming moral superiority of rural people is the out- 
come of a peculiar situation. (3) The rapid growth of world-population and the 
relatively fixed limits of ultimate food production bode a crisis sometime in future. 
A relative decline of rural population might conceivably seriously threaten the food 
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supply, however, before that crisis is reached. Our nation has already reached the 
point of marginal agricultural production and needs to consider the relation of farm. 
ing population to food supply. However, the rate of natural increase of rural popu- 
lation is approximately double that of urban districts. As a result between six mil- 
lion and seven million persons shifted over from rural to urban communities during 
the last census decade, something like 70 per cent being from farms. Such a mighty 
shift must involve serious effects on both city and country because (a) population 
conditions social life, but not because (b) the shifting population is inherently supe- 
rior or inferior, biologically or morally—John M. Gillette, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 135-43. (VIII, 2.) ; 


Rural Demography.—The lack of certain basic demographic data relating to 
rural communities makes it impossible to study their vital statistics in the thorough- 
going way students of rural life would like to do. As a consequence we are com- 
pelled to try to get at the facts regarding marriage, death, and birth in a round- 
about way which is far from satisfactory. The results of our studies are, therefore, 
often unconvincing, and sometimes the inferences drawn from the data by different 
people are quite opposed. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, it seems to the author that several im- 
portant facts can be established beyond reasonable doubt. They are as follows: (1) 
A larger proportion of the rural population than of the urban population marries. 
Farming is still a family occupation. The farm women also marry a little younger 
than city women, thus having a longer period during which they are likely to bear 
children, and they marry at a time of life when they are more likely to bear chil- 
dren. (2) The death-rate of the rural population is lower than that of the city 
population. This is particularly marked when the rates are refined in such ways 
that the differences in age and sex constitution of these communities no longer exer- 
cise an influence upon them. The city exerts a certain positive check on population 
which the country does not. (3) The birth-rate is higher in the rural districts than 
in the cities. Just as the cities exert a greater positive check on population growth, 
they also exert a preventive check which leads to a lower birth-rate. The only 
classes of the city population who have a high birth-rate are the newer immigrants 
who still retain their rural vigor and standards of living. 

The result of these differences in vital rates is naturally a more rapid rate of 
increase in the rural population in spite of the almost complete lack of scientific 
health work in the rural districts Warren S. Thompson, Publications of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 150-60. (VIII, 2.) 


The Eugenics of the City——On the average, city people are superior in men- 
tality to the country dwellers, as shown by mental tests and by the relative percent- 
age of great men produced in the two environments. The fact is explained in major 
part by the selection of the city of the brighter intellects of the country. But the 
city conditions tend to reduce the marriage- and the birth-rates and to increase the 
age of marriage. So the effect of the city is to lower the quality of the population, 
and this selective effect will continue in the absence of a generally effective eugenic 
ideal—Roswell H. Johnson, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 66-76. (V, 2; VIII, 2.) 


American City Birth-Rates.—A comparison of the birth-rate in cities with the 
expectation of births for given age groups of mothers according to statistics for the 
registration area reveals that city mothers produce children about five-sixths as rap- 
idly as do the mothers for the United States as a whole, and at about four-fifths the 
rate of those in country places. The belief that city populations multiply more rap- 
idly than rural groups is due to the failure to take into account the presence in cities 
of large numbers of young marriageable people whose collective fertility is great but 
whose offspring are reduced in number, and the relatively small proportion of old 
people and children. The growth of cities is more largely due to immigration than to 
natural increase—H. B. Woolston, Publications of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, XX (1926), 103-12. (V, 2; VIII, 2.) 
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The Urban Expectation of Life in 2000 A.D.—The expectation of life has 
steadily increased at an accelerating rate until now, for the registration area, it is 
about 59 years. If the line of gains in life-expectancy should follow a regular curve 
along its present tendencies, the expectation of life at the year 2000 would be much 
over 100 years. The plausibility of such continued increase is based on the general 
tendency toward acceleration of man’s power to control his environment, the rapid 
recovery of the loss in expectation of life resulting from the war, the success of medi- 
cal science in coping with diseases of later life, and the continued activity in medical 
research—Hornell Hart, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX 
(1926), 118-22. (V, 2; VIII, 3.) 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Need for Improved Child-Welfare Statistics.—The progress of child wel- 
fare depends upon adequate statistics with which to define problems, analyze causes, 
and test results. Complete birth statistics are needed to throw light upon the growth 
of population, the problems connected with illegitimate births, the quality of con- 
finement care, and upon the conditions which affect infant mortality. Data are 
needed to show pathological and underlying causes of deaths in infancy and early 
childhood, and to indicate progress in prevention not only of mortality but also of 
morbidity and of physical defects. Statistics of accidents to children in the home, 
on the streets, and in industry are needed for use in guiding prevention. Data on the 
extent of delinquency and dependency, on their causes, and on methods of care of 
dependent and delinquent children are needed for an understanding of these social 
problems and of the changes which are taking place in them. Statistics of the prev- 
alence of child labor and of the evils which it causes are needed to show the urgency 
of measures for its control—Robert M. Woodbury, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 109-22. (IX, 1.) 


The Development of American Vital Statistics —The legal and administrative 
basis for a good system of registering births and deaths has been laid since 1900 in 
every American state except South Dakota, Arizona, and Nevada. To the results of 
this system is being added the nation-wide registration of marriages and divorces. 
Statistical details about marriages are almost entirely lacking. We may look for- 
ward, accordingly, to the completion in a very few years of a unique nation-wide 
system of vital statistics based on purely voluntary co-operation between the states 
and the federal government. Unfortunately the completeness of registration, espe- 
cially in states newly added to the registration area and in the rural districts of 
many states earlier admitted, leaves much to be desired. In constructive criticism 
and interpretation of the vital statistics thus published, scholars now have a large 
field for important and remunerative work.—Walter F. Willcox, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XIX (1925), 123-34. (IX, 1.) 


Social Distance: A Measuring Stick.—In a series of experiments, a group of 
people were asked to indicate what races they felt the most antipathy for. The 
judges were of North European origin, and no North European races appear on the 
list (except the Germans—owing to war psychology). In later experiments, people 
were asked to rate various races according to the primary reactions that they experi- 
enced toward each race, on a scale extending from intermarriage to complete ex- 
clusion. On the whole, business men recorded greater social distance feelings toward 
practically all races than did social workers, and these in turn more intense feelings 
than teachers. The social distances at which Americans put immigrants vary not 
only with the occupations of the Americans, but also with their age and sex, and 
with the section of the United States in which they live. Race prejudice is measur- 
able in terms of social distance, and racial good will expands to the degree that social 
distance shrinks—Emory S. Bogardus, Survey, LVI (May 1, 1926), 160~70. 
(IX, 1, 4.) E.R.R. 


A Redefinition of “City” in Terms of Density of Population——In American 
census practice a city is an incorporated place having a population larger than a 
specified number. But the essential contrast between country and city is the contrast 
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between agriculture and other means of livelihood, first as a supplement to agricul- 
ture and later as substitutes for it. Therefore the best line between city and country 
is a population density below which agriculture must be almost the only occupation, 
and above which it is unimportant or absent. A threefold classification is suggested: 
the country or agricultural districts with a density of population less than 100 per 
square mile; the villages with a population density from 100 to 1,000 per square 
mile; and the cities with a population density of more than 1,000 per square mile— 
Walter F. Willcox, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 
97-102. (V, 2; IX, 1.) 


The Significance of Psychanalysis for Social Life-——The proof that psychan- 
alysis is essentially a normal psychology is found in the effect it has on the public, 
which could not be so continuously interested in a purely medical doctrine. In re- 
cent years there has been a change in the public attitude toward psychanalysis. It is 
more generally accepted, and less social resistance is met with in its practice. The 
general enlightenment of the public as to the great social importance of the psycho- 
neuroses not only furthers therapeutic efforts, but also leads to consciously armed 
prophylactic measures. The neuroses have proved themselves diseases of family 
life, the family life being the basis of our social organization. The care and educa- 
tion of children has arrived at a point where the practical application of psychanaly- 
sis must be brought to bear upon it, and there from all appearances psychanalysis 
will celebrate its social triumph.—Otto Rank, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 
253-64. (IX, 4.) E. R.R. 


An Attempt to Analyze Processes.—A chronic, neurasthenic spinster was per- 
suaded to go to work and support herself, thus allowing her father to go into a 
Masonic home as he had twice before attempted to do. This result was accom- 
plished by the visitor’s taking a calm and disinterested attitude and placing the 
woman entirely upon her own responsibility—Family, VII (May, 1926), 82-84. 
(IX, 4.) E.R.R. 


Research in Group Organization.—The need for scientific generalizations and 
for practical guidance demands extended research in rural sociology in the fields of 
group structure and group action. In addition to studies already made in group 
structure, research is needed on the functions and processes of neighborhoods, the 
standards of life of families, the structure, function, and relationships of different 
types of villages, and the functions of community institutions. In the field of group 
action, research can well center on such phases of inner-group action as conflict, 
integration, and disintegration, and on such phases of intergroup action as relations 
of institutions to each other and to the community as a whole. In method of inves- 
tigation two points need to be emphasized: the need for independence of rural soci- 
ology from philosophy and biology, and the need for objectivity —Bruce L. Melvin, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 261-69. (V, 1; 
IX, 4.) 

X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


La Deducton Relativiste et l’Assimilation (Relativistic Deduction and As- 
similation).—M. Myerson, in a recent volume, has attempted a psychological inter- 
pretation of Einstein’s theory and method. As contrasted with Hegel’s qualitative 
explanation, that of Einstein is quantitative. Hegel, however, was careful not to 
abolish the real in the process of explaining it. The process of assimilation (in 4 
philosophical, not sociological, sense) is the best criterion of the value of an idea. 
From this point of view, Einstein’s theory may be criticized because it does away 
with the homogeneity of space. Myerson has incorrectly argued that this postulate 
is unnecessary —A. Lalande, Revue Philosophique, LI (Mars-Avril, 1926), 
89. (X, 2.) W.W. 


L’Objectivisme Sociologique (Sociological Objectivism).—The success of the 
objective method in the physical sciences gives rise to the question whether this 
method may or should be employed exclusively in the social sciences. The objective 
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method gives indirect, the subject method direct, information concerning social facts. 


Sociology is a science which explains. All explanation rests on the rationalization of 
mental content. For explanation of social facts the subjective method is indispensa- 
ble. In the application of social laws it is necessary to call men’s wills into action. 
Motives must therefore be considered. Sociology can never be wholly objective-— 
W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie (July, 1925). (X, 2.) 


W.W. 


A Social Philosophy of the City.—All phases of urban life may be interpreted 
in terms of the socially determined behavior patterns of the city. Contrasted with 
the rural community, the characteristic urban behavior pattern has, on the structu- 
ral side, a preponderance of large over small social circles, of secondary over pri- 
mary groupings, of freely chosen associations over a predetermined community 
group, of transitory over permanent contacts. On the side of individual behavior 
there is a preponderance of unrestrained over restrained behavior, of individualism 
over conformity, of rational over emotional, formal and objective over personal and 
intimate, self-assertive over self-effacing, behavior. The molding effect of this be- 
havior pattern is evident in the individualism and self-assertion, rationalism, and 
relativism which characterize morals, politics, economics, art, and philosophy. While 
it has only a few suggestions for scientific studies of social causation, the social 
philosophy here outlined provides a unitary interpretation of the manifoldness of 
city life—Nicholas J. Spykman, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XX (1926), 47-55. (V, 2; X, 3.) 


Intolerance.—Intolerance is in abundant evidence in every phase of American 
social life. The existence of a vast secret organization, numbering millions, which 
aims at the control of our social, political, and religious life is ample proof. Social 
science is far enough advanced to indicate the social results which we may expect 
from such intolerance. Progress is difficult if not impossible in an intolerant society. 
Intolerance breeds separation, misunderstanding, and hostility between groups. 
When groups have no opportunity to settle their disagreements by discussion, they 
are apt to resort to fighting. Intolerance therefore plays a leading part in fostering 
civic disorders, and especially in fostering revolution. “Repression is the seed of 
revolution.” The particular repression which breeds revolution is the suppression of 
freedom in intercommunication; for the mechanism of intercommunication is the 
organ of adjustment for conscious social change. Present widespread intolerance 
threatens to bring on revolution. The remedy is the conversion of our people to the 
scientific attitude of mind—C. A. Ellwood, Publications of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, XIX (1925), 1-14. (X, 4.) 


The Biological and Sociological Processes.—Opinions regarding the relation 
of biology to sociology and of biological processes to sociological processes vary be- 
tween the extreme that they are identical and the extreme that they do not touch in 
any respect. The behavioristic studies of recent years show that biological processes, 
as contrasted with inanimate processes, have two characteristics: (a) regulation or 
dominance, and (b) discrimination. Social processes are distinguished from biolog- 
ical processes by the quality and direction of the organization by means of which 
meaning arises. Meaning, language, and culture are practically coterminous. The 
processes which are the object-matter of sociology differ from other social processes 
in that they are directed toward human beings as values. The general tendency in 
sociology to find explanations of crime, differences in behavior of races and of sexes, 
and other types of behavior in the contacts and interactions of the persons concerned 
has resulted in the hypothesis that sociological theory may to advantage abandon 
the effort to utilize biological factors as explanations. This is justified partly by the 
fact that the problems of sociology are different from the problem of biology; partly 
by the fact that biological processes and sociological processes are on different 
planes; and partly by the fact that sociology must adopt a methodology that will 
enable it to deal scientifically with a restricted field rather than attempt to deal with 
the entire universe. Such a limited sociology, as scientific theory, needs to take bio- 
logical processes into account only in certain provisional ways——E. J. Sutherland, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XX (1926), 58-65. (X, 5.) 
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Some Trends in the Development of Relationships between Psychiatry ang 
General Social Case Work.—When the social worker passes beyond “relief work” 
to “case work,” as it is ordinarily defined, she enters a field in which the mental- 
hygiene factor bulks large and in which she has need of the data and techniques of 
psychiatry. On the other hand, when the psychiatrist leaves the field of gross per- 
sonality deviations, he enters one in which he has need of the data and techniques 
of social case work, so much so that the “psychiatric social worker” has been 


evolved—Lawson G. Lowrey, Mental Hygiene, X (April, 1926), 277-84. (VI, 7; 
E.R.R 


X, 5.) 
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the World-War: An Introduction to 
the Problem of War Guilt. New 
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Bogigian, Hagop. In Quest of the Soul 
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Buxton, L. H. Dudley. The Peoples of 
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Cabot, J. M. The Racial Conflict in 
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don. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
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Childe, V. G. The Aryans: A Study of 
Indo-European Origins. New York: 
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ed. New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 
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Business Book Shop. $10.00. 
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York: J. Walter Thompson Co. Pp. 
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Toynbee, A. J. Survey of International 
Affairs, 1924. Introduction by Right 
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Wissler, Clark. The Relation of Nature 
to Man in Aboriginal America. New 
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Woodhead, H. G. W., C. B. E. The 
Truth about the Chinese Republic. 12 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, China: Kel- 
ly & Walsh, Ltd. 

Young, George. Constantinople. New 
York: Doran. Pp. 310; illus.; maps. 
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